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1 and truly amiable Mr. Samuel 3 
and is as ſtriking an original as ever yet Was 
ſented to the pu lic. he principal e 


that of Sir Charles, and in him we meet bin ; 


oung gentlem; ſurrounded by a thouſand tem 
tions, but at the ſamè time adhering to 25 a 
As. a man and a chriſtian, Beauty cou 174 80 
Him to ſeduce, nor could the 2. elt, he 
aMyent fortune make him marry the 850 w | 
Was not the obje& of his affections. | 
much was he Ny to the Na ref gioh- 
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contains the moſt inlarged ſentiments of virtuy 
and benevolence, and happy indeed will thoſe 


youth be, A 
Chailes Grandiſon. | N 


— 


Sin CHARLEs GrxANDISOW was the fon of a 
_ gentleman,” who died poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
eight thouſand pounds a year, and his lady was 
one of the moſt amiable of her ſex, | 
Sic Thomas, the father of Sir Charles, had for 
many years been much addicted to borſe-racing, 
from which bis had in vain endedvoured to 
seclaim him, but the took care to keep ſo much 
hoſpitality in her houſe, that ſhe was beloved and 
_-admiced-by all the poor who lived in the neigh- 
- _ bourhood. Sir Thomas, as a man of real gaiety, 
took no notice of his daughters N A N frag 
5 leiſure hours in teaching his the art of fight- 
ing with the ſmall * of which he ſoon be- 
came a great proficient, 
It was at an early period of life that Sir Charles 
- Joſt his amiable mother, for one evening Sir 
Thomas having been boo t home wounded, in 
conſequence of fightin vel, his lady fell into 
| Ats, which put an 1 ber valuable life. 
'S Brie before her death, ſhe was fo ſenſible, that 
me ſent for her ſon, and he coming to her bed 
fide, the recommended to him the care of his 
ſiſters, The pious youth held herdying hand in his, | 
and embracing it in the moſt tender manner, told 
| 2 n to him now ſhe was ſtepping 
2 Abs ſhould be the rule of his conduct as 


She then expired ing his | 
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hand in hers, ſincerely lamented by all thoſs Þ 
who had ever known her, 

Sir Thomas was much affected for the loſs of 
his worthy lady, and the rather, when he con- 
ſidered that his own imprudent conduct, had in 

a great meaſure haſtened it. Mr. Grandiſon, bo 
— his mother tenderly, gave himſelf up to 
melancholy, which ſo — alarmed his father, 
that he was prevailed on to ſend him abroad to 
make the tour of Europe, under che direction of 
a tutor, who had been recommended by a general, - 
who was uncle to the young gentleman. This 
tutor, it ſeems, was — of thoſe abandoned 
miſcreants, who under pretence of direting the 
ſtudies of young gentlemen, aQually lead them ⁵⁶ 
into every ſcene of debaychery ; but Grandiſon⁵ 
eſcaped all the ſnares that he Raid for him, Phe, 
truth is, he was obliged while at Paris, to becom 
his own tutor, or in ether words to take care 2 
of himſelf, for he found that his governor did not 
pay the leaſt regard to the moſt ſacred of all moral 
obligations, ſo that on different bs” I 
the young gentleman was obliged to r 
great impropriety of hig conduct, 
in acting. ſo e with e bia 

N I 

At Turin our 1 dee n 1 
wich one Dr. Bartlet, who was then governor to 
young gentleman whoſe name was Lorimer, 
and this young *ſquire was of ſuch abandoned- 
principles, that he and Mr, Crewker, the tutor 
of Grandiſon, ' ſoon became agen acquaint. 
many rogyith. 
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Crewker was obliged to decamp, left he ſhould 
have been ſent on a ſeven years voyage to the 
gallies. Having arrived ſafely at Rome, Crewker 
ſent a letter to Grandifon, deſiring him to meet 
him in that eity, but the young gentleman, who 
had long behel deld his conduct with concern, was 
— not to be trifled with any longer, and 
therefore wrote an account of his hole conduct 
to his father, e897 Ih 754 
In anſwer to this letter, his father left him at 

liberty to do as he pleaſed, obſerving at the ſame 
time, that he was ſo well convinced of bis 
prudence, that he doubted not but he would be 
able either to make a proper choice of a governor, 


ot to act with ſuch prigentce as not to be in want 


of one. 
Upon the receipt of that letter, young G 


diſon went to wait on his good friend, Dr. Barts 
let, but as be could not with propriety aſk him 
to forſake the ſtation that had been'#ſligned him, 
they both entered into a treaty of mutual friends 


mip, which was only to end with the yo! ol one 
Pw of them. | 


While Leiner was paffing through ſane of the 
capital towns in Lombardy, 5Grandiſon made the 
—— part of the tour of Europe, and tete 
, Fu n ſuch pertinent temarks on the Jaws, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms of the le, ag convineed 
every one that he had a very ſound * and 
that he had not hitherto ſpent his time in vain. 
Indeed Lorimer learned nothing, his whole time 
was ſpent in idleneſs, and attending the public _ 


diverſions, which was ſo 6ffebſive ts the doo} g 


his worthy tutor, that he wiſhell he hid never 5 
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ſeveral trave 
2 contrived a ſcheme to impoſe on the doctor. Bad I 
cC.Coonnections lead to bad practices, and they ge- 


. 


be doctor put up with all theſe extravagancĩes 
as he could not bring his pupil; to a ſenſe of 
reaſon, and in the mean time the young gentle- 
man gave him the ſlip, and ſet out to be preſent 
at the carnival at Venice. It was ſome time 
before the doctor could learn which way he had 
gone, but upon mature deliberation, he received 


Intelligence, that he was gone to Venice, and 


therefore he ſet out to meet him in that celebrated 
city. When he came there, he found that Mr. 
Lorimer had launched out into all ſorts of 
faſhionable follies, and what was ſtill worſe, he 
had committed ſeveral violences on ſome of the 
people. In vain did Dr. Bartlet ſet before his 


| pup! the character and conduct of Grandiſon, for 


e paid no regard to, them any farther than to 
copy one of his letters, which he ſent to his 


father as his own, not. doubting but he would, 


thereby be brought te imagine that he had ac- 


doctor was a good deal ſurpriſed when he received 
an anſwer from the father of the young gentle- 
man, mentioning the contents of the letter, and 


having taken the young gentleman to task, he ö 


freely confeſſed the whole, which furpriſed the 


of the meaneſt, wretches he had ever knowm. | 


The freedom which the, worthy; doctor uſed - 


with his pupil, was far from having the defired 
effect, for inſtead of taking his advice, he got 
3 with a courtezan Who had deceived 

lers, and in conjunction with her 


nerally end in the commiſſion of ſome notorious 


« 4 
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quired conſiderable knowledge abroad. Ihe 


doctor ſo much, that he looked upon him as one - 
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crimes. From Venice they ſet out for Athens, 
Mr. Lorimer taking the vile woman along with 
him, and much about the fame time Grandifon 
arrived at the fame place, from a tour that he 
had been making in the iſland of Candia. 

At Athens Mr. Lorimer and his whore repre- 
ſented to the cadi, who is the Turkiſh judge in 
all civil cauſes, that Dr. Bartlet was a perſon 
who had contrived ſome ſchemes to overturn the 
eſtabliſhed government, upon which he was taken 
ap and committed to prifon, This infamous 
ſcheme having been reduced to practice, Lori- 
mer and his courtezan ſet out for Venice, leaving 
the doctor a priſoner in a dungeon, where there 
was not one perſon to viſit him who could ſpeak 
either in the learned or in his own native lan- 

uage. 

. While he remained in that diſconſolate con- 

dition, one Mr. Beauchamp, a young gentle- 

man, who had been acquainted. with Mr. Gran- 
diſon in the iſland of Candia, happened to come 
to Athens a tew days after Mr. Granidifon ſet out 
for Conſtantinople, and upon his arrival there, 
having heard that an Engliſh gentleman was in 
priſon, he enquire& into his character, and found 
that he was the worthy doctor Bartlet ; upon that 
he diſpatched a meffenger to Conſtantinople to 
Mr. Grandiſon, in order to lay the cate of the 


- 


ny doctor before the Britiſh refident at the 
orte. - 54 . 

Mr. Grandiſon was not a little affected to bear 
of the misfortune of the worthy doctor, and 
therefore having applied to the Engliſh as well as 
the French reſident, he procured an order for his 
releaſement, and Jeſt it ſhould have mifcarried, 2 


(717 


ſet out with it for Athens. Fortunately for the -* 


doctor he arrived there in time to fave his life, — 
as all his money was ſpent, the cadi had orde 

— is than he ſhould ſtarve, he would ſend 
a brace of janizaries to ſtrangle him. Mr. Lo- 
rimer, the father of the young gentleman, whoſe 
ſtudies the doctor had been appointed to ſuperin- 


tend, never imagined that his fon could have been : 
. guilty of ſo baſe an action, nor did the doctor fup- 


poſe it himſelf, as ſoon as he was delivered 
from confinement, he ſet out for Venice, where 
he found his pupil, who by that time was become 
tired of the courtezan, * 

opportunity of detaching him from her. 


From Venice they ſet out for Rome, but the 


unhappy young gentleman acted in the ſame 
irregular manner as hefore, ſo that in a few 


weeks he paid the debt of nature, by dying a 

violent death, a circumſtance of the utmoſt 
ſervice to his family, and which had been long 
foreſeen by his worthy tutor- Indeed had he 


lived, he would have plunged his father into 


many misfortunes, and although the old gentle- 


man was for ſome time ſorry for his death, yet in 
the end he found that inſtead of being ſorry h 
had reaſon to rejoice, _ + CEP 

It is true, he died what we commonly call a 
fincere penitent, for he confefled his faults, and 
told the doctor, that were he to recover, he 
would live a new life. It is certain, that nothing 
in the world can be leſs depended on than a 
bed repentance, for although repentance can 


never come too late, yet the moſt genuine is, that 


which is attended with fincere obedience. Thels: 
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therefore he took that 3 
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wete the ſentiments of the worthy doctor, who 
in conſequence of his untimely end, fell into a 
violent fever, and was ſome weeks before the 
phyſician believed there was any hopes of his re · 
covery. _- | | : 
In the mean time Mr. Grandiſon, who had 
viſited Egypt as well as ſeveral other parts of the 
coaſt, returned to Italy, and happening to call at 
Rome, where he learned that Mr. Lorimer was 
dead, and that Dr. Bartlet, his. worthy tutor, 
was juſt recovered from a dangerous fit of 
uineſs. | ier 
Mr. Beauchamp happened to be at that time in 
Rome, and as he had not finiſhed his tour, he re- 
commended the doctor to him as a tutor, a circum- 
ſtance that aroſe purely from motives of humanity, 
for Mr. Beauchamp had a ſtep-mother who had 
prevailed on his father to abridge his yearly allow- 
ance, ſo that he was reduced to no ſmall diffi- 
culty how to ſupport the character of a gentle- 
man. | 
lt was with much difficulty that Mr, Beau- 
tchamp could be prevailed upon to accept of a 
gratuity, but Mr. Grandiſon, who hated for- 
malities, prevailed upon him, by repreſenting his 
own diſintereſtedneſs on the one hand, and the 
neceſſities of his friend on the other. Theſe pre- 
liminaries being ſettled, Grandiſon ſet out for 
ghorn, where he met with an Engliſh gentle- 
man in diſtreſs, and lent him ſome money on his 
bond, but finding him much dejected in his 
ſpirits, he ſent for him, and in his preſence burnt 
the bond in- the fire, telling him at the ſame time 
that he could not bear the thoughts of making 
him one moment unhappy. Indeed, Mr. 13 
Hon 
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dion took no pleafure i in any thiog beſides that of 
doing good, his heart burned with love to his 
fellow creatures, and he conſidered nothing as 
his own, while one of his fellow creatures ſtood 
in need of it, _ 

Having done an action chat would have re- 
flected honour on the moſt dignified character in 
human nature, he viſited evety place worth notice 
in Leghorn, and during the whole of his ſtay 
there, he conſtantly attended divine ſervice in the 
chapel of the factory; for he was well conyinced 
in his own mind, that all learning and know- 
ledge, let them be of ever ſo . Ta a nature, 
are no better than empty bubbles, ualeſs ſanc- 
tified by 72 divine bleſſing. | 

From Leghorn he ſet out for F lorence, where 
he viſited 82 muſeum, and beheld the natural 
and artificial beauties in that celebrated repoſitory 
with admiration, The gaiety of the place, hows. 
ever, did not detach his mind from the practice 
of virtue, for at all times, and in all places where- 
ever he was, he {til} conſidered himſelf as in the 
immediate preſence of the deity, and therefore he 
was continually afraid- to 50, leſt he ſhould 
have incurred the diſpleaſurę of bis God, whoſe. 5 
ſervice he preferred to every thing elſe.” 

We muſt now introduce our adventurer into 
the company of ſome noble Italians, whoſe names. 
were much reſpected in their own country, and. 
whoſe adventures will make no ſmall figure in this. 
work, therefore it is extremely proper the reader 
ſhould be acquainted with them. | 

In the neighbourhood of Bologna were two 
noble families of the name of Porretta, who bot., 
boaſted their deſcent from the ancient Romans, 
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and probably their pretenſions to ſo high an 
original, were not ill founded. The one of theſe 
noblemen was a marquis, and the other a count, 
and the lady of the marquis was a woman much 
eſteemed throughout the ſame province where ſhe 
reſided. They had three ſons, the eldeſt of 
whom was in the ſervice of the king of Naples, 
the ſecond was a biſhop, and the third command- 
ed a regiment in the ſervice of the king of Sardinia. 
The daughter was about eighteen and adorned 
with all thoſe accompliſhments that make female 
charms irreſiſtible, and was doated on both by 
ber father and mother, the latter of whom called 
her her Clementina. Jeronymo, who had the 
regiment under the king of Sardinia, had been 
ſome time at Rome, where he became acquainted 
with Mr. Grandifon. He was a young-nobleman _ 
of fine-parts, and had imbibed the ſentiments of 
the beſt writers, both of ancient and modern 
times. He was ſuſceptible of the warmeſt im- 
prefons of real friendſhip, and had a ſweetneſs 
of manners that is ſeldom found in one of his age, 
but to his great misfortune he had contracted an 
acquaintance with a ſet of young profligate noble- 
men, with whom he ſpent the evenings in all 
ſorts of debauchery, and at the ſame time wanted 
to introduce our hero to the ſaid company. 

Mr. Grandiſon, ever complaiſant, went to 
the place of meeting with. his fricad, and 
finding the young nobleman. deſtitute of every 
ſpark of moral virtue, he reſolved to have no more, 
to do with them, He left nothing undone to 
bring his friend off from ſuch connections, but 
finding that. in a manner impoſſible, he ret;ained, 
from vifiting him, leſt he himſelf thould be led 
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away by the ſame contagious — There 
is a ſort of glory that ſhines around every thing 
done by a virtuous perſon, and certain it is no 
action in the whole life of Grandiſon, contributed 
more towards making him ſhare i.1 ta: eſteem of 
every good man, than the part he took to reclaim 
his friend. He had for ſome time ſeen him on 
the brink of ruin, but his tenderneſs for him was 
the ſame, and he reſolved, if poſſible, to ſave him 
from impending deſtruction. 
He ſpake to him ſeveral times in private in the 
moſt tender and affectionate manner, but finding 


he paid no regard to what he ſaid, he ſent him 
the following letter : 


To the BARONE DELLA PORRETTA., . 


WILL my Jeronymo allow his friend, his 
Grandiſon, the liberty he is going to take with 
him? If the friendſhip he profeſſes for him be 
fuch a one, as a great mind can, on reſſection, 
glory in, he will. And what is this liberty, but 
ſuch az conſtitutes the eſſence of true friend{hip ? 

I am the rather encourazed to take it, as I — 

often flattered myſelf, that I have ſzen my Jero- 

nymo affected by the arguments urged in the 

courſe of the converſations that have -been held. 
in our ſelect meetings at Padua, and at Rome 3 

in which the cauſe of virtuæ and true honour has 

been diſcuſſed and pleaded, . 

I have now no hopes of influencing any one of 
the noble youths, whom, at your requeſt, I have * 
of late ſo often met: but of you | bave ii 
hopes, becauſe you continue to declare, that you 
| 2 piefer 2 
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prefer my ftiendſhip to theirs. You think that 
I was diſguſted at the ridicule with which they 
generally treated the 'arguments they could not 
anſwer ; but as far as I innocently could, I fol- 
lowed them in their levity. I returned raillery 
for ridicule, and not always, as you know, un- 
ſucceſsful ; but ſtill they could not convince me, 
nor I them. | | 
I quit therefore, yet not without regret, the 
ſociety I cannot meet with pleaſure; but let not 
my Jeronymo renounce me. In his opinion I 
had the honour to ſtand high before I was pre- 
vailed upon to be introduced to them; we cul- 
_ tivated, with mutual pleaſure, each others ac- 
quaintance, Let us be to each other what we 
were for the firſt month of our intimacy. _ You 
have noble qualities; but are diffident, and too 
often ſuffer yourſelf to be influenced by men of 
talents inferior to your own. 5 42 
The ridicule they have aimed at has weakened, 
perhaps, the force of the arguments that I wiſhed 
to have more than a temporary effect on your 
heart. Permit me to remind you on paper of 
ſome of them, and urge to you others. 
You have ſhewed me letters from your noble 
father, from your mother, from the pious prelate 
your brother, and others from your uncle, and 
ſtill, if poſſible, more admirable ones from your 
filter—all filled with concern for your preſent and 
future welfare !' How dearly is my Jeronymo be- 
Joved by his whole family ! And how tender] 
does he love them What ought to be the reſult 
Jerohymo cannot be ungrateful; He knows fo 


well what belongs to the character of a dutiful — 
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and an affectionate brother, that I M dot 
attempt to inforce their ents upon him. 
Mr. Jeronymo has pleaded, and juſtly may he 
boaſt of a diſpoſition to benevolence, charity, and 
generoſity; but remember, my Lord, that true 
oodneſs is an uniform thing, and will alike in- 
Meenes every part of a man's conduct; and that 
true generoſity will not. be confined to obli- 
gations, either written or verbal. 
Beſides, who, though in the leaſt guilty in- 
ſtance, and where ſome falſe virtue may hold out 
colours to palliate an exceſs, can promiſe himſelf 
to ſtop, when once he has thrown'the reins on 
the neck of his lawleſs appetite ? And may I not 
add, that my Jeronymo is not in his own power? 
He ſuffers himſelf to be led ! O that he would 
chooſe his company anew, and be a leader ! Every 
virtue then that warms his heart, would have 
a ſiſter virtue to encourage the noble flame, i- 
Read of vice to damp it. | WY 3 42 
© Juftly do you boaſt of the nobility of ) 
deſcent, of the excellency of every branch of your  : 
family. Bear with my queſtion, my Lord: Are 
you — to fit down ſatisfied with the ho—- 
nour of your anceſtors? Your progenitors, an 
every one of your family, have given you reaſoni 
to applaud their worth ; will you not give them 
cauſe to boaſt of yours? "A747 een 
Let us conſider the objects of your purſuit; 
Are they women ſeduced from the path of virtue 
by yourſelf—who otherwiſe, perhaps, would 
have married, and made uſeful members of ſo- 
ciety Conſider, my friend, what a capital crime 
is a ſeduQion of this Kinda] Can you glory in the 
virtue of a ſiſter of your own, and allow yaurſelf 
amzsz. : ws in 
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in attempts upon the daughter, the ſiſter of ano- 
EF” ther? And let me aſk, How can that crime be 
thought pardonable in a man, which renders 2 
woman infamous ? | 5 
Men, in the pride of their hearts, are apt to 
ſuppoſe, that nature has deſigned them to be ſu- 
perior to women. The higheſt proof that can be 
ven of ſuch ſuperiority, is in the protection af- 
Forded by the ſtronger to the weaker. What can 
that man ſay for himſelf, or his proud pretenſion, 
who employs all his art to ſeduce, betray, and ruin 
the creature whom he ſhould guide and protect ? 
—Scdulous to fave her, perhaps, from every foe ' 
but the devil and himſelf ! : 
Remember, my Jeronymo, that you are a man, 
a rational and moral agent, and a& up to the 
dignity of your nature. Are there not, let me 
aſk, innocent delights enough to fill with joy 
every vacant hour. Believe me, Jeronymo, there 
are. Let you and me ſeek for ſuch, and make 
them the cement of our friendſhip. Neligion out 
of the queſtion, conſider what morals and good 
policy will oblige you to do, as a man born to 
act a part in public life. What (were the ex- 
amples ſet by you and your acquaintance to be 
generally followed) would become of public order 
and decorum ? how will a regular ſucceſſion in 
families be kept up? You, my Lord, boaſt of 
our deſcent, and why will you deprive your 
children of an advantage in which you glory. 
Good children, what a bleſſing to their parents! 
but what comfort can the parent have in children 
born into the world the heirs of diſgrace, and 
who, owing their very being to profligate prin- 
ciples, have no family honour to ſupport, no fair 
1 | | example 
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example to imitate, but muſt be warned by their, 6. 
father, when bitter experience has convinced him 
of 15 errors, to avoid the paths in which he hass 
trod 8 2 + 

- How delightful the domeſtic connection] to 

bring to the paternal and fraternal dwellings, a 
ſiſter, a daughter, that ſhall be received there 
with tender love; to ſtrengthen your own in- 
tereſt in the world by an alliance with ſome noble 
and. worthy family, who ſhall rejoĩce to truſt to 
the Barone della Porretta, the darling of their 
hopes.—T his would, to a generous heart, like 
yours, be the ſource of infinite delights, But 

could you now think of introducing to the friends 
you revere, the unhappy object of a vagrant 
affection? Muſt not my ymo eſtrange him- 
ſelf from his home, to conceal from his father, - 
from his mother, from his fiſter, perſons ſhut out 
by all the laws of honour from their ſociety? _ 

But the preſent hour dances delightfully away, 
and my friend will not Jook beyond it. His gay  .. 
companions applaud and compliment him on his © 
triumphs. In general, perhaps, he allows, that 
welfare and order of ſociety ought to be main-. 
tained by a ſubmiſſion to divine and human laws; 
but his Logis exception for himſelf can be of no © 
importance, Of what then is general practice 
made up ?—If every one excepts himſelf, ane 
offends in the inſtance that beſt ſuits his in- ; 

clination, what a ſcene of horror will this world* * 
become! AMuence and a gay diſpoſition tempt to, 
licentious pleaſures; penury and a gloomy one to 
robbery, revenge and murder, Not one enor- * 
mity will be without its plea, if once the boun- 
darics, of duty are thrown down, But eyen Pig 
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A (36) 
this uniyerſal depravity, would not his crime be 
much worſe, who robbed me of my child from 
riot and licentiouſneſs, and under the guiſe of 
love and truth, than his who deſpoiled me of my 
ſubſtance, and had neceſſity to plead in exte- 
nuation of his guilt? 

I cannot doubt, my dear friend, but. you will 
take, at leaſt, kindly, theſe. expoſtulations, 
though ſome of them are upon ſubjects on which 
our converſations have been hitherto ineffectual. 
I ſubmit them to your conſideration, I can have 
no intereſt in making them, no motive but what 
proceeds from that true friendſhip with hieb 1 
deſire to be thought, | 

4 Mrft affeflimately | 1 
CHARLES GRANDI5OW, 

The young Italian ET EIEY was of too high 
a ſpirit to be directed by Mr. Grandiſon, and 
therefore their friendſhip Lier off for ſome time, 
but as the baron found himſelf involved in dif- 
feulties, in conſequence of his unhappy « connec- 
tions, he left Rome, and travelled to Padua, There 
he once more met with Mr. Grandiſon, who 
treated him with the utmoſt reſpect, telling him 
at the ſame time, that,he hoped he had broke 
off all connections with his former unhappy 
companions. The young nfJeman told ad 
he had, and Grandiſon, who was ever wi my 


to conſtrue things in the faireſt Tight, 'beliey 


him, | 
It was not long, however, before Grandiſon 


found that the reformation of his friend was ex- 
tremely partial, for he had contracted an ac- 
1 with a courtezan, who had formerly 

played 
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played off her charms againſt our hero, but tb 
no purpoſe, — to think that ſhe ſhould 


be ſlighted by an Engliſh gentleman, after her 
charms had captivated ſeveral Italian princes who 
were equally poor as proud, ſhe "reſolved to 
wreck her vengeance upon him. The artful 
woman contrived to have challenges fent to each 


party in the name of the other, but Mr. Gran» 


diſon, fo far from giving way to any ſort of re- 


ſentment, expoſtulated with his friend, and told 
him, that he would never draw his ſword in a 


firange country, unleſs it was in his own de- 


fence, but at the ſame time he intimated that 
there was a poſſibility of their meeting again by 


accident, at ſome place where the myſtery might . 


be cleared up to the mutual ſatisfaction of both, 
/ 


and then took his leave. A ; 
It ſeems the lady of pleaſure had another per- 


ſon againſt whom ſhe was exaſperated, beſides 4 
our adventurer, and her reſolution was, if poſſi: 
ble, to make away with both, Grandiſon was 


in a manner utterly - unacquainted with this dia- 
bolical ſcheme, - and therefore- leaving Padua, 
he travelled through the Cremoneſe, a part of 
Italy, celebrated in the claffic authors. 
As Mr. Grandiſon was paſſing through à nar- 
row road, he ſaw a-horſe with a ſaddle on, but 
no rider, and at the ſame time he heard the cries 
of a wounded man. Humanity for his fellow 
creature in diſtreſs, induced him to go up to the 


place from whence the cries iſſued, where he 


found two ruffians attempting to aſſaſſinate a 
gentleman who had no perſon to aſſiſt him. He 
immediately drew his ſword, and having wounid- 
ed one of the ruffians, his companion contrived 
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to carry him off; but how great was his ſurprize 
when he found that the gentleman whom they 
had attacked was his old friend the Baron 
Della Porretta, who had come ſo far in diſguiſe, 
in conſequence of his late amour. Havi 

bound up the wounds of his friend in the be 

manner he could, he put him into his chaiſe, 
and in the mean time diſpatched one of his ſer- 
vants to the city of Cremona, in order to pro- 
cure a ſurgeon. He had ſcarce performed this 
charitable act, when he was informed that one 
of the baron's footmen was lying in an adjoin- 
ing thicket, tied to a tree, and that there were 
no hopes of his recovery, he haying been 
wounded in the moſt dangerous manner, and 
almoſt bleeding to death in conſequence of. bis 
wounds, | F | u 
The poor bleeding ſervant being put into the 
--E£oach, Mr. Grandiſon walked on foot, while it 


moved flowly along, and when they had pro- 


ceeded about ſix miles, the ſurgeon came up and 
dreſſed their wounds. The baron was ſo much 
overcome by Mr. Grandiſon's goodneſs, that he 
implored a thouſand bleflings upon him, and 
told him, that if it ſhould pleafe God to ſpare 
him, he would for ever after be guided by his 
advice, | | | 
When they arrived at Cremona proper lodg- 
4ngs were taken for the baron, and his whole 
family were ſent for to viſit him. The enco- 
miums they beſtowed upon Mr. Grandiſon were 
the effuſions of real benevolence, and each of 
them ftrove who ſhould oblige him moſt. While 
the baron lay ill Mr. Grandiſon ſeldom left his 
bed · ſide, and in that time repeated all the argu- 


ments 


on the generous part he had acted. 
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ments he had formerly made uſe of, in order to 
diſſuade him from revenge, eſpecially as it was 
à vice prohibited both by natural and revealed: } 
religion. The young an liſtened to him 


with the utmoſt attention, and the truth appears: 


ing ſtrong in its natural colours, he reſolved to 
abide by his advice, without giving way to thoſe 
falſe notions of honour that have ruined many. 
of the ſons of our nobility, as well as thoſe in 


foreign 
ies deter bens within, he was re- 


moved to bis father's houſe, at Bologna, where 


his brother, the biſhop attended him, and each 
of the family joined in cong ing our hero 
The brother 
who was a general in the ſervice of the king of 
Naples, invited Mr. Grandiſon to, accompany! 
him to that city, while the biſhop inſiſted on 
his ſtayi 
dim the Engliſh language. 21 fl. 
i It. ſeems, that while our celebrated Milton 
was in that country, he had contracted an acer 
quaintance with ſome of their progenitors, and 
therefore his immortal Poem of Paradiſe Loſt, _ 
was conſidered by them as the ſtandard of Engliſh | 
taſte,” in the ſame manner as we conſider Horace 
and Vi il among the Romans. Mr. Grandifon, 
delivered lectures in the Italian language upon 
our Engliſn Homer, and none were more atten- 
tive to them than the fair Clementina, who al- 


ways ſat by her brother's bed - ſide while Mr. 4 


Grandiſon was ſpeaking. 

Indeed ſhe was ſo much taken with v. chat 
ſhe became more and more enamoured of him, 
though ſhe knew that ſhe could not marty him, 
3 YN $US i as. 
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as he was what the Roman Catholicks call a 
heretic. It ſeems our wounded baron had been 
ſo much overcome by our heroes goodneſs, that 
he thought there was no recompence could be 
made to him, but that of an alliance with the 
family, which he confidered as a; moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing honour. This however was not agree- 
able to the ſentiments. of the father and mother, 
for at the ſame time the Count of - Belvidere 
having arrived at Bologna, from Spain, became 
enamoured of Clementina, and as he was a 
young nobleman of great worth, and poſſeſſed 
of a 1 — eſtate, they conſidered the 
propofal for a ch as too advantageous to 1 
— 

About the ſame time — rebellion broke out 
in Scotland, and as Mr. Grandiſon could not 
help loving his country, conſequently he was 
obliged to have ſome ebates with the people, 
whom he reſpected, and who, in every thing 
except religion, were perſons of real worth. It 
was reported throughout all Italy that the pre- 
tender would be victorious, and as the conſe- 

uence would have been the eſtabliſhment of the 

omiſh religion, ſo Lady Clementina could 
not help pluming herſelf on theſe: hopes, for ſhe, 
with all her virtues, was a moſt wretched bigot 
to popery. She [longed to fee all hereticks re- 
conciled to the idolatry” of Rome, or, as ſhe 
called it, to de brought into the boſom or the 
church. | 

As Mr. Grandiſon did not chuſe to ander ö 
into the heat of argument with perſons whom 
he really reſpected, and as at the ſame time ba 
ned the laws and religion of his country, f a 

reſolye 
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reſolved to leave Italy and return to England. 
He cammunicated his ſentiments to the marquis, 
who endeavoured. fo —— him from 1 his 
principal vie to get Mr. Grandiſon to 
antercede with the Cut Belvedere, and bis 
daughter to enter into wedlock. Mr. Grandiſon 
compfied wich his requeſt, and being admittexl 
to the young lady, he ſpoke many things in ſu- 
vour of the count, bat, to bis great 1 
found that ſhe had ei og to place her en 
on himſelf.” U £1131 2100342 
Ide time cht Mr. Gratidiſon had fixed ber 
his departure from Italy drawing nigh, he put 
his friends in mind of it; but it Jeews the 
younger brother of Clementina was ſo intent 
on a match between him and bis ſiſter, chat 
he began to ſound her on her inclinations. The 
mother did the ſame, but neither of them could 
any other ſatisfaction from her but tears. 
Fey had for ſome 'time' beheld a ſettled melau- 
choly on ber countenance, which never 2 
to be in the leaſt diſpelled, except durin 
time that Mr. Grandiſon was learning 2 
language, which, according to their opinion, 
could never be of any uſe to her. 
Mr. Grandiſon, wa deſired to neee 
the ſubject; Which he did With great prudence, 
but could not receive 'a futis anfcypy. 
The marquis finding that Mr. Grandiſen was 
Wer EW out for England, rough Ger- 
ma grand entertamnment was. provided 
for Fn; br they had by that” time brbegee 
themſelves to hearken to the voice of rexfort in 
not detaining a young gentleman from bis'vourt- 
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began to imagine that ſhe h 
ven — all thoughts of Grandiſon, 
fee. g to take his leave, ſhe 
gave bien her hand — even her cheek to kiſa, 
telling him that the deliverer of her brother 
muſt never be forgotten by her. She concluded 
by wiſhing that God would convert him to the 
true catholic religion, wiſhing that he might 
never want ſuch a friend as he had been to her 
-brother. Juſt as. he was taking his leave, the 
-younger brother flung his arms about his neck, 
-and told him that nothing gave him ſo much 
-uncaſineſs as to ſee him and his fiſter parted, 
upon which Mr, Grandiſon took his bm and 
ſet out for Inſpruck. 
Boon after his arrival at Inſpruck, he — 
* the diſagrecable news that the young lady 
in a manner become delirious, and that for * 
veral hours ſhe had ſhut herſelf up in her cloſet, 
uttering the moſt incoherent expreſſions, upon 
which her maid called her mother, and then 
Clementina declared that ſhe was determined to 
go into a nunnery, for ſhe could not bear the 
abſence of the lovely ſtranger. Her conſeſſor, 
who was really a worthy, man, was ſent for, and 
did all he could to keep up her ſpirits, hut he 
ſoon diſcovered that her mind was fixed on ſome 
other object, beſides religion. He ſaw thay'hoy 
mind was . between paſſion and | 
and he fou — Nef any thing bg 1 
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with the Marchioneſs Della Pometta, | 
that her daughter Clementina might be for 
months leſt under her A —— miſing 
ſame time that ſhe would do every thing in her 
power to reconcile the young lady, by the moſt 
rational arguments, to hearken to the yoice of 
reaſon, and not give herſelf up te melanchol 
The marchi .complicd with her e 
and the amiable Clementina was ſent to the 
houſe of Mrs. Beaumont. 
Mrs. Beaumont, who was a lady of great 

prudence, as well as. diſcerament, ſoon diſcover- 
— that all this uneaſineſs in the mind of Cle- 
mentina, aroſe from the ſudden of 
Mr. Grandiſon. She told her the. could not 
help loving his perſon, and admiring his man 
accompliſhments, both natural and ac 
dat at the ſame time ſhe ſaid that ſhe would 
never give her hand to a heretic, if he had 
even an imperial crown on his head. So ſtrong 
is the force of bigotry, and ſo neceſſary 
every perſon to improve their mental faculties, 
by attending to the ſober dictates of reaſon... _ 
Mrs. Beaumont was really a ſenſible lady, -and 
being uo ſtranger to the force of bigatry, when 
* it operates on the human mind, 
Account to the marchioneſsof the converſation that 
had paſſed between her and Clementina, addin 
at the ſame time the arguments ſhe had made : 
* one, * enen, 
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ſhe ſent . an 1 


| ſetter, which, he received with all the mafks of 


Upon Mr. Grandiſon's arrival he was SY 
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mind to a fruitleſs paſſion, from which the could 
never receive any enjo t. ue 
The marchioneſs, in 2 letter which ſhe 
her in anſwer, told her, that ſhe was under many 
obligations to her, and would never forget them 
as long as ſhe lived; but as her daughter was in 
ſome meaſure cured of ber melancholy, ſhe de- 
ſired ſhe might be ſent home, to all which Ole. 
mentina agreed, and was received by her parents 
in the — tender and affectionate manner. It 
was then propoſed to fend for Mr. Grandiſon, 
Who was then at Vienna, and accordingly the 
„brother of Clementina, wrote Him 2 


ſurptiſe. He was much affected to hear of the 
| Eondition' in which the young lady was, but as 
/ he knew that religion was an inſeparable bar in 
the way, he was obliged to ſummon up all his 
fortitude,” and return to viſit a family, which be 
loved in the moſt affectionate manner, © © 


the moſt” polite manner, by the marquis and 

is ſon, the biſhop, while” the other" ſon, who 
had been — and ſtill *. his chamber, 
embraced him as his deliverer. e added, that 
Clementina would be his, or ſhe would 42 of 
- jo ove for bim. Mr. Grandifon was" then con- 
ucted into the drawing -room' of the marchiarieſs, 
dreſſed, and 'the wvely 


whom he found rich 
Clementina ſtandin ind Her Chair. Tue 
young lady was oa in eee 
ner a8 bel mother, — natural” HOW ws 5 
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apologized for the confuſion her daughteg as i 

becauſe ſhe had no hopes of ſeeing im — 
expected a manner. She told him, that hon, 
. the biſhop, would converſe with him on ſubjets 


of the utmoſt importance, and in the mean time 
ſhe would do all in her power to keep up the 


ſpirits of her daughter. "Is 

Soon after this converſation was over, the mar- 
quis entered, and treated Mr. Grandiſon in the 
ſame condeſcending manner, telling him at the 


ſame time what the marchioneſs had ſaid before, 


namely, that his ſon, the biſhop, would treat 
with him on ſome points that were in diſpute 
between them, | 
At laſt the biſhop made his appearance, and he 
propoſed to Mr. G 
jections to his marrying his ſiſter, upon condition 


that he would renounce the proteſtant religion, - 


and live in Italy, only that once in two or three 


years he ſhould be allowed to return to England, 
to receive the rents of his eſtates. This propoſal = 
was what Mr. Grandiſon would by no means 
agree with; he declared that he would never 


randiſon, that he had no ob- 
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renounce the proteſtant religion, but if Clemen- > 


tina would be his, he would only ſpend three 
months of the year in England, and during the 


' remainder of the year he would reſide in Italy. - : 
This, however, was what they would. by no 
means comply with, although the young lady 


ſaid all ſhe could to perſiiade them to it. Mr. 
Grandiſon remained firm. in his purpoſe without 


ever deviating from it in the leaſt, and he was 


ſeconded by the younger brother, who ſaid every. 


thing le could to induce his parents to agree tg 


the match; but all to 52 purpoſe, for the biſhop 


"declared 
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declared that his ſiſter ſhould never marry a 
heretic, and the other brother ſeemed to treat 
our hero with the utmoſt contempt. 

The marquis was as bizotted as the reſt of the 
family, but the mother acted a very prudent part, 
for ſhe left the whole to the management of her 
huſband, The brothers began to call our adven- 
turer an obſcure fellow, whe had only come to 
Italy in order to puſh his fortune, and therefore 
they wiſhed him away as ſoon as poſſible. They 
looked upon the alliance as derogatory to their 
family, but nothing was ſo odious as that of his 
- being a heretic, a crime that no papiſt will ever 
jorgive, becauſe he imagines the perſon. is to be 


ſent to hell. 
The contempt with which Mr. Grandifon was 
treated, induced him to leave Italy immediately, 

and having travelled to Paris, waited in that 
City, in order to hear from his father. 

While he was at Paris, he became acquainted 
with Mr. Danby, an Engliſh merchant, who 

knew his father, and with him he ſpent ſome time 
at his country-houſe, Mr. Danby's houſe was 
fituated at ſome diſtance from Paris, and one 
night, while Mr, Grandiſon was Jaying awake, 
meditating on his Italian adyentures, he heard a 
noiſe, and getting up, found that ſome ruffiang 
had got hold of Mr Danby, and were very near 
* baving murdered him ; Mr. Grandiſon ran his 
ſword into the ſhoulder of one of the ruffians, 
upon which the fellow roared out that he was a 7 
dead man. 

A ſecond felllow had got up to the Window! 
and called out to a third to follow him, upon-. 


Fibich Mr. Grandiſon drew his-ſword, and would 
certainly 
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he flipped down and fallen upon the head of his 
— after which they both took to their 

eels. | 
The fellow who had been wounded in the inſide 
of the houſe, lay weltering in his blood, upon 
which Mr. Grandiſon ordered proper care to be 
taken of him, and he was ſoon brought to him- 


ſelf, by ſome of the ſervants who attended, The 
fellow told Mr. Grandiſon that he was willing to 
make an ample confeſſion, which he did, and in 


conſequence thereof, the following particulars 
were diſcovered. RP b 
Mr. Danby was a batchelor, and although he 
had the utmoſt averſion to making his will, yet 
was a real generous man, and h 'ong ſupport- 
ed a profligate brother in all ſorts of extrava- 


gancies. That brother had ſpent his whole for- 
time in gaming, and finding that Mr. Danby 
would not advance him a thouſand guineas, he 
contrived a ſcheme to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of 


his whole fortune. This wretch had hired the 
three ruſſians to murder him, and that there 


might be no ſuſpicion that he was concerned in 


it, it was agreed that the drawers ſhould be 


broke open, and every thing taken out of them 


as ſoon as the murder was perpetrated. The 
villains had fifty crowns each before they unders 
took to execute their ſcheme, and they were to 
have each a thouſand crowns as ſoon as they had 


completed the bloody work. Their wicked em- | 
ployer waited for them at Calais, but when he 
| heard that they had been diſappointed, he got on 


board of the 
two villains, w 


packet and landed at Dover. The 
ho hag made their eſcape from the 
| 2 
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houſe, were taken the next day, and being found 
guilty were ordered for execution, but Mr. Gran- 
diſon having interceded for them, they were only 
condemned to the gallies for life. 

While Mr. Grandiſon was thus diſcharging all 
the duties of benevolence that do honour to men, 
and add a luſtre to Chriſtianity, his father, Sir 
Thomas, was indulging himſelf in a round of 
unlawful pleaſures, That his daughters might 
not be an incumbrance to him, he made choice 
of one Mrs, Oldham to ſuperintend their edu- 
cation, whoſe huſband had died of a broken h 
after having ſpent a good eſtate. 6354 & 

Mrs. Oldham was a gay woman, and not de- 
ſtitute of many female accompliſhments, but ſo 
volatile was ſhe in the whole of her conduct, that 

me made ſuch advances to Sir Thomas, that in 
the compaſs of a few months ſhe was obliged to 

take a journey to London, in order to Fein 
privately. 83 
The young ladies, the daughters of Sir Thomas, 
had ſo much ſpirit, that they oppoſed the return 
of Mrs. Oldham, telling their father, that th 
would manage the domeſtic affairs of the houſe 
in Wiltſhire ; but as he had another houſe in 
Eſſex, he took the lady to it as ſoon as ſhe was 
| fit to go abroad, and there they lived in ſuch an 
elegant manner, that moſt of the neighbouring 
gentry began to imagine that they were married, 
for unleſs that had been the caſe, they could not 
, account for his treating her in the manner he 
did. 0 15 
Sir Thomas, however, was a man of ſo much 
gaiety, that he did nat confine himſeff to one 
woman, for he had another beſides Mrs, a 
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whom he kept in London, and who lived in the 
moſt extravagant manner. He did not know that 
Mrs. Oldham had been delivered of a child, for 
ſhe concealtd that circumſtance from him, and 
he was extremely angry with his daughters, be- 
cauſe they would not permit her to come again 
to the houſe as their governeſfs. ; | 
Sir Thomas behaved with great ſeverity to his 
daughters, by ordering them not to write to any 
perſon, nay, not even to himſelf or their brother, 
but in all companies, while over his bottle, he 
could not help taking notice that his ſon was one 
of the moſt accompliſhed young gentleman in the 
world, who had joined piety, learning and bra- 
very together, | 
While he was living in this diſſipated manner, 
Mrs. Farnborough, the woman whom he kept in 


town, was ſeized with the ſmall pox and died, 


which affected him ſo much, that he went down 
to Hampſhire, and ſpent ſome weeks with. hig 
daughters, acting as a man of good ſenſe, a qua- 
= that he was known to poſſeſs in a conſiderable 
egree. N 
Juſt about the time of Mrs. Farnborough's . 
death, and before Sir Thomas ſet out for Hamp- 
ſhire, he was viſited by Lord L-—, who had 
been making the tour of Europe, and who. 
brought along with him ſeveral preſents from his 
ſon, which ſerved to convince the baronet of his 
ſon's good taſte, He invited Lord L—— to. 
ſpend a few days with him in the country, which 
his lordſhip complied with, and had not been 
long there, before he fell in love with one of the 
daughters, who was then about nineren ee of 
age. | Z <<... I 
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rings between Mr. Grandifon and his diu ughter, 


1 


It was not long before his lordſhip diſcovered 
his paſſion to the young lady, but Sir Thomas 
would by no means give his conſent, nor would 
he aſſign a reaſon for that part of his conduct. 
He now began to put his domeſtic affairs in proper 
order, eſpecially as he expected that it would not 

long before his beloved fon returned, but he 
was ſtill uneaſy in what manner to diſpoſe of Mrs. 
Oldham, who had adready bore him two children, 
He doubted' not but his ſon would hear of his 
connectiq with her, and at the ſame time he was 
unwilling to diſcard her without making a proper 


. proviſion for her and her children. 


While Sir Thomas was meditating on theſe 
things, a propoſal was made by one of the firſt 
noblemen 1 in the kinzdom, to bring about a mar- 


and news of it was communicated to Mr. Gran- 
difon, then at Florence, Sir Thomas propoſed 
to give up his whole eſtate to his ſon, reſerving 
only a ſmall annuity to himſelf, but this was 
what the pious youth would by no means - ns 
to, and therefore in his anſwer he told his fat 
that he would never take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, 
while he was alive. He added further, that as 
to the marriage, he knew nothing at all about 
it, for he cou af not, conſiſtent with his duty, 
ive his conſent to enter into that ſtate with any 
perſon, till ſuch time as he was acquainted with 


her in ſuch a manner as to diſcover her natural 
- temper and diſpoſition, 


W ken Sir Thomas received the anſwer from 


his ſon, he found that he had ſo much virtue, that 
he would, if proper explanations were: made, be 


aſhamed a his own conduct, and therefore he 
* 


— 


er, 


| 


11 | 
gave up all thoughts of the marriage till ſuch time 
as his ſon ſhould arrive. In the mean time, as 
there were ſeveral accounts to ſettle, he ordered 
his two ſtewards to bring them in, becauſe they 
contained ſeveral ſums, which he wiſhed to con- 
ceal. Having given theſe directions to his ftew-/ 
ards, he went down to his ſeat in Eſſex, where- 
he was ſoon taken extremely ill, and for ſeveral 
days deprived of the uſe of his reaſon, His 
daughters were ſent for to attend him, and an ex- 
preſs was diſpatched to Paris for his fon, who 
waited only for his permiſhon to return, On the 
eleventh day the fever left him, and ſeeing his 
daughters ſtanding by his bedſide, parental af- 
fection returned to its proper channel, and he 
beheld his dear offspring with that complacency 
and delight that ſhould. ever mark the character 
of a father. Soon after this his delirium returned, 
and he paid the debt of nature in the preſence of 
Mrs. Oldham and his beloved daughters, leaving 
behind him the character of a man who might 
have been an ornament to ſociety, had he not 
been a ſlave to faſhionable follies. 

Mr, Grandiſon, who arrived juſt about this 
time, put his ſeal upon every thing in the houſe, + 
that no perſon ſhould open them till his father's 
will was read, upon which Mrs, Oldham wept 
bitterly, The young ladies told her, that ſhe had 
no reaſon to expect any thing, ſeeing ſhe had 
lived in the moſt ſcandalous manner with their 
father, but if any thing was left to her, there 
was not the leaſt doubt but their brother Would 
do her juſtice. % "2 
Thus poor Mrs. Oldham was diſcarded, after 
having reigned ſeveral years in the moſt domi- © 
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neering manner over the paſſions of Sir Thomas; 
but now he was dead, and as ſhe had no perſon 
to apply to, ſhe ſaw nothing before her- but mi-. 


ſery; had two children by her huſband, and 
two by Sir Thomas, and as all her children were 
unprovided for, as well as herſelf, ſhe looked 
upon herſelf as the moſt miſerable of beings. - 

Sir Charles Grandiſon having given orders for 
his father's interment, it was conducted in the 
moſt decent manner, and his remains having been 
depoſited with thoſe of his deceaſed ſpouſe, the 
pious youth cauſed a monument to be erected to 


the memory of both, not fo much 


to make a 


pompous diſplay of their virtues, as to convey a 
laſting example to thoſe who ſhould come after. 
Nie took care to avoid all manner of oftentation, 
and in conſequence of that cxconomy, he was 
enabled to beſtow ſome ſmall gratuity on ſuch, 
families as were labouring under the greateſt 
diftreſs. He then proceeded 'to ſearch for the 
will, but not finding any, he ſet out for the 
- houſe in Eflex, and as Mrs. Oldham had affixed 
her ſeals to every thing, it. was neceſſary that 


ſhe ſhould be ſent for before they were broke 


open. 


The poor woman received the ' ſummons to 


attend in the moſt trembling manner; ſhe was 
conſcious that ſhe had not ated conſiſtent with 


| her duty to the young ladies, and it muſt be ac 


knowledged that when ſhe made her appearance 
before them, they did not treat her with ſo much 


humanity as they ought to have done. She ap- 
peared before her examiners in the moſt trembling? --* 


manner, and when they took notice that ſhe was 


in mourning, ſhe anſwered that ſhe 
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was a real 
-mourner, 


( 33) 
mourner, for ſhe was left deſtitute, expoſed to 
all the hardſhips of an injurious world. They 
told her that her brother was coming, upon 
which the woman turned pale, and was ready 
to fall into fits. | 


Sir Charles entered. She was ſtanding near 
the door. He bowed to her. Mrs. Oldham, 1 


preſume, ſaid he—Pray, madam, be ſeated, [I 1 


ſent to you that you might ſee the ſeals broken 
— Pray, madam, fit down, added he, taking her 


hand, and leading her to a chair not far diſtant , 


from his ſiſters, and ſeating himſelf in one be- 
tween them and her. Pray, madam,, compoſe . 
yourſelf, ſaid he, looking upon her with eyes of 
pity, and then turned to her ſiſters, to give her 
time to recover herſelf. | | 


A flood of tears relieved her. She tried to 
ſuppreſs her audible ſobs, which he moſt confi» 


derately would not hear; and her emotions at- 


tracting the eyes of the ladies, he took them off, 


by asking them ſomething about a picture that 


hung on the other fide of the room. He then 


drew his chair nearer to her, and again taking 


her trembling hand—1 am not a ſtranger to your 
melancholy ſtory, Mrs. Oldham—Be not..diſ-., | 


compoſed. He ſtopped to r a fe mo- 
ments to recover herſelf, an 

in me a friend ready to thank you for all your 
paſt good offices, and to forget all miſtaken ones. 
She could not bear this, ſhe threw herſelf at his 


feet, He raiſed her to her chair. Poor Mr. 


Oldham, ſaid he, was unhappily careleſs! yet 1 
have been told he Jayed you, and that you me- 
rited his love.—Your misfortunes; threw; you 


3 


ot 
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then reſumed, See ; 


into the knowledge of our family. You: have 1 


j 
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commanded our refpeR, if not our reverence, 
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© BY a 
been a faithful manager of the affairs of this 


Houſe, By written evidences I can juſtify you ; 
evidences that no one here will, I am ſure diſ- 


pu e. Mr. Grandiſon, who is a good-natured 


man, but a little haſty, has told me, that he 
treated you with unkindneſs. He thought you 
wrong for inſiſting to put your ſeal; but he was 
miſtaken, you did right. 

O brother! brother! ſaid both the ladies, at 
the ſame time, half in admiration, though half 
concerned. Bear with me, my ſiſters, Barbe, 
we have all ſomething to be forgiven for. They 
Knew not how they were concerned in the ad- 
monition, from what their father had written of 


them. He then made a motion for chocolate to 


be brought in, and being willing to relieve Mrs. 


Oldham by ſome little employment, defired hey 


to be ſo good as to fee it made. 

"The moment ſhe was gone out of the room, 
be thus addreſſed himſelf to the ladies. My dear 
ſiſters, let me beg of you to think favourably of 
me on this occaſion. I confider not the caſe of 


tis poor woman on the foot of her own merits 


with regard to us. Our father's memory is con- 


cernech: ſhe is intitled to juſtice, for its own 


fake; to generoſity, for ours; to kindneſs, for 
my father s. He praiſes to me Mrs. Oldham's. 


economy in ſeveral of his letters. He had a 


right to do what he would with his own fortune. 


It was not ours till now. Whatever he bas left 
us, he might have ſtill leſſened it, That œco- 


nomy is a} that concerns us in intereſt, and that 
is in her favour, He could have given Mrs. 
Oldham a title to a name, that would have 


You - 


. 
Yau have enlarged minds, you are the daughters 
of the moſt charitable, the moſt forgiving fx 
women, and I was willing, before I recom- 
mended her to your mercy, to judge of her be- 
haviour. Is ſhe not humbled enough? From 
my ſoul I pity her. She loved my father, and L 
have no doubt but that ſhe mourns for him in 
in ſecret, 'yet dares not own, dares not plead 
her love. I am willing to conſider her only as 
one who has executed a principal office in this 
houſe; and it becomes us ſo to behave to her, 
as that the world ſhould think we conſider her 
in that light only. , | 
After they had drank chocolate, he told Mrs. 
Oldham, that he would attend her, and deſired 
his ſiſters to accompany them. On their com- 
ing to the chamber in which Sir Thomas died, 
and which was his uſual apartment, Mrs. Old- 
ham turned pale, and weeping, begged to be ex- 
cuſed attending them in it, and to wait in the 
adjoining drawing- room. Sir Charles granted 
her requeſt, Poor woman ! ſaid he, how un- 
happily circumſtanced is ſhe, that ſhe dare not, 
in this company, ſhew the . tenderneſs, which is 
the glory, not only of the female, bi: oi the hu- 
man nature 1 „ 
In one of the cabinets in that chamber theß 
found a beautiful little casket, with the key tied 
to one of the ſilyer handles, and a paper wafered 
upon it, on which was wrote, My wife's jewels. 
Sir Charles aſked his ſiſters, if they had not yet 
had their mother's jewels, and being told that il 
their father had ſaid they ſhould be theirs on 
their marriage, e preſented them this 
casket, which, while their brother was taking ll 
— | "EE 7 minutes 
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minutes of papers, the ladies retired to open. 
Beſides the jewels they found three purſes in it, 
in two of which were a confiderable number 
of old broad-pieces, with ſome bank-notes and 
India bonds. The third purſe was thus la- 
belled. | 
« For my beloved ſon: In acknowledgment of 
his duty to his father and me, from infancy 
to this hour; of his love to his ſiſters ; of 
the generoſity of his temper ; of his love of 
truth; and of his modeſty, courage, bene- 
yolence, ſteadineſs of mind, docility, and 
other great and amiable qualities, by which 
he gives a moral aſſurance of making a 
GOOD MAN. GOD grant it, — 
Amen. | * I 
* The ladies immediately carried the purſe to 
their brother, when having read the label, Ex- 
cellent woman! ſaid he, being dead ſhe ſpeaks ; 
and looking up, he added, may her pious prayer 
be anſwered ! Then opening the purfe, -he found 
five coronation medals of different princes; a 
gold ſnuff. box, in which were three diamond 
t rings, and a miniature picture of his mother, 
ſet in gold, an admirable likeneſs, Neglecting 
WF all the reſt, he eagerly took it out, gazed at it 
in ſilence, kiſſed it, and put it to his heart. 
The ladies told him what was in the other two 
purſes, and offered the bonds, notes and money 
to him. He asked if there were no particular 
directions upon either? - They anſwered, No. 
Hie then obſerving that there might be a diffe- 
rence in their value, emptied them upon the 
= table, and mingling the contents both together, 
added, Thus mingled, you,, my fifters, will 
f 7 equally 
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equally divide them between you. This picture 
(putting his hand on his boſom, where it yet 
was) is of infinitely more value than all the three 
purſes contain beſides. 26588 | 
When Sir Charles, and his ſiſters had looked 
over every other part in his father's apartment, 
he followed Mrs. Oldham to her's, who ſhewed -. 
him the cloſet in which all ſhe was worth was 
contained, and complained of Mr. Grandiſon's 
refuſing to let her take gol. out of it. He bid 
her > Fr herſelf of juſtice, and breaking the 

ſeal, left it to her to ſhew them what ſhe thought 
was proper for him to take account of, He was 
obliged to check the curiofity of his ſiſters, who 
would have examined her drawers. She ſhew- 
ed them the cabinet which contained all the 
money, notes and ſecurities ſhe had honeftly 
ſaved, Miſs Caroline asked to what amount. 
No matter, fifter, to what amount, ſaid Sir 
Charles. You hear Mrs. Oldham fay, they are 
_ got together, I dare fay, that my fa- 
ther's bounty enabled his meaneſt fervants to 
ſave money. I would not keep one that 1 
thought did not. I make no compariſons, Mrs. 
Oldham; you are a gentlewoman. I believe 
there is near 1200]. ſaid Mrs. Oldham, and 
looked as if ihe was afraid of the ladies cenſures. 
They expreſſed their ſurprize at the latgeneſs * 
of the ſum, and obſerved, that many times they ? 


ſhould have been glad of as many ſhillings be- 


tween them. Sir Charles asked what occafion 1 


they had for more than current money, angob i 
ſerved, that now they had a claim to indepen- 
dency, he hoped that 1200l. ſhould not be the 


ſummit of either of their ſtores, Mrs. "Oldham; = 
5 chi | trembling, 
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trembling, ſald, in this private drawer are ſome 
prieſents—I diſclaim them; if you will believe 
me ladies, I never wiſhed for them, offering to 
pull out the drawer. Forbear, Mrs. Oldham, 
ſaid Sir Charles, preſents are yours; the money 
alſo is yours: never will I either diſparage or 
diminiſh my father's bounty: he had à right to 
do as he pleaſed. Had he made a wil, would 
they not have been yours ? If you, Mrs, 
Oldham, if you, my ſiſters, can tell me any 
thing he but intended or inclined to do by any 
one of his people, that intention will I execute 


with as much exactneſs as if he had made a will 
and it was part of it. Shall we do nothing but 


Juſtice ?--The law was not made for a man of 


conſcience, 

After Sir Charles. had inſpected and taken mi- 
nutes of every thing in this houſe, he gave Mrs. 
Oldham the key of her apartment, and ordered 
the houſe-keeper to aſſiſt her in the removal of 
her effects, at her own time and pleaſure, and 


[ to come and go at at all times with freedom. 


and civility, as if ſhe had never left the houſe.. 

Sir Charles then, addreſſing himſelf to his ſiſ- 
ters, ſaid, You may look at the juſtice I aim at 
doing to perſons who can claim only juſtice from. 


me, as an earneſt, that I will. do more than juſ- 
E tice to my beloved ſiſters. Lou ſhould have 
been the firſt to have found the fruits of the 
love I bear you, bad I not been afraid that pru- 
- dence would have narrowed my intentions. I 
am ſorry, my dear ſiſters for your ſpirits ſake,, 
© that you are left in my power. The beſt of 
women was always afraid that it would-be fs, 
But the moment I can, I will give you an abſo- 


lute 


* 
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Jute independence on your brother, that your ae- 
tions and conduct may be all your own, Both 
Caroline and Charlotte, with tears, expreſſed 
their gratitude, and told him that they thought. 
it their higheſt felicity that they were in the. 
power of ſuch a brother. 
Sir Charles, ſome time after, at parting with 

Mrs. Oldham ſaid, 1 would be glad to know, 
madam, how you diſpoſe of yourſelf ; every un- 
happy perſon has a right to the good offices of 
thoſe who are — When you are ſet- 
tled pray let me know the manner; and if you 
acquaint me with the ſtate of your affairs, and 
what you intend to do for and with thoſe who: 
are intitled to your care; your confidence in me 
will not be miſplaced. 2. Oldham, at her 
firſt opportunity gave him a written account of 
the manner in which ſhe propoſed to live, with. 
an eſtimate of all ſhe was worth, on which Sir? 
Charles generouſly allowed her an annuity fon 
the ſake of her ſons by his father. 

When Sir Charles found that Sir Thomas had: 
left the inſpection of each: ſteward's account to 
the other, he entered into the examination of. 
the whole himſelf ; and though he allowed them 
feveral diſputable and unproved charges, he 
brought them to acknowledge a much greater 
balance in his favour than — had made them 
ſelves debtors for. He then diſpoſed of his. 
hunters, racers, and dogs, took. a furvey of the: | 
timber upon his eſtate, and felled that which: 
would have been the worſe for —— but, 
for the ſake of poſterity, planted an oaklin for 
every oak he cut down; when the ſale of the. 


timber he cut down in Hampſhire, which lay” Þ 


convenient - / 


8 


eonyenient for water- carriage, for uſe of the 
| 1%» gr furniſhed him with a very conſi- 

rable ſum, He then went into Ireland, to 
look into the condition of his eſtate there, paid 
off a mortgage upon it, took it inte his own 
hands, and finding it capable of great improve- 
ments, ordered them to be made, 

Lord L. came to town from Scotland two 
or three months after Sir Charles's arrival in 
England, and paid him his firſt viſit, when on 
his lordſhip's avowing his paſſion for Miſs Caro- 
line, and ſhe acknowledging her eſteem for him, 
he introduced him to her, and putting their 


Hands together, holding them between both his: 


With pleaſure, ſaid he, do I join hands where 

hearts fo worthy are united. Do me, my lord, 
the honour, from this moment, to look upon 
me as your brother, My father, I find, was a 
little embarraſſed in his affairs. He loved his 
daughters, and perhaps was loth that they ſhould 
early claim another protection; but had he lived 
to make himſelf eaſy, I have no doubt but that 


he would have made them happy. He has left 

that duty upon me—and I will perform it —— 
Miss Caroline was unable to ſpeak for joy, and 
my lord's tears were ready to ſtart, G 


Miss Charlotte was affected with this ſcene, 
and with her eyes and hands lifted up ſhe pray d, 


S that God would make his power as large as his 
S. heart : the whole world then, the ſaid, would be 


benefitted either by his bounty or his example. 


And has not my Charlotte, ſaid he, turning to- 
4 wards her, ſome happy man, that ſhe can diſtin - 


guiſh by her love? You are equally dear to 
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me, my ſiſters. Make me our confident, Char- 
lotte. Your inclinations ſhall be my choice, 

- Two months before the marriage, Sir Charles 
put into his ſiſter's hands a paper ſealed up. Re- 
ceive this, my Caroline, ſaid he, as from your 
father's bounty, in compliance with what your 
mother would have wiſhed, had we been bleſſed 
with her life. When you oblige Lord L. with 
one hand, make him, with the other, this pre- 
ſent; and intitle yourſelf to all the gratitude, 
with which your worthy heart will overflow, on. 
both occaſions. I have done but my duty; I 
have performed only an article of the will, which 
I have made in my mind' for my father, as time 
was not lent to make one for himſelf, He ſaluted 
her and withdrew, before ſhe; broke the ſeal; 
and when ſhe did, ſhe found in it bank notes for 
ten thouſand pounds Fat be 

She threw herſelf into a chair, and was unable, 
for ſome time, to ſtir, but recovering herſelf, hur- 


ried out to find her brother. She was told he © 


was in his ſiſter's apartment, She found him not 
there, but Charlotte in tears. Sir Charles had 
Juſt left her. What ails my Charlotte? ſaid ſhe. 
O this brother] my Caroline, cried the other: 
there is no bearing his generous goodneſs. She 
took it up, and found it was for the ſame ſum” 
he had given her, and to carry intereſt, The 
two ſiſters congratulated and wept over each 
other as if diſtreſſed. Caroline found out her 
brother; but when ſhe approached him, could. 
not utter one word of what ſhe had meditated to 
fay ; but dropping down on one knee, could only: 
expreſs her gratitude by fer lifted-up hands and; 
eyes. | | : 3 
: _ Juſt. 
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Juſt as he had raiſed and ſeated her, entered to 
them the equally grateful Charlotte. He placed 
her next her ſiſter, and drawing a chair for him- 
ſelf, taking a hand of each, he thus addreſſed 
himſelf to them. My dear ſiſters, you are too 
ſenſible of theſe, but due inſtances of my bro- 
therly love, It has pleaſed God to take from us 
our father and mother, and we muſt ſupply to 
each other their wants, Look upon me only as an 
executor of a will; that ought to have been made, 
and perhaps would, had time been given. My 
circumſtances are greater than I expected ; great- 
er, I dare ſay, than my father thought they 
would be; and leſs than I have done, could not 
be done, by a brother who had power to do this, 
You don't know how much you will oblige me, 
if you never ſay one word more on this ſubject. 
You will act with leſs dignity than becomes my 
ſiſters, if you look upon what I have done in any 
other light than as your due. # 

Sir Charles, at the end of eight months from 
his father's death, gave Caroline, with his own 
hand, to Lord L. who carried her down to Scot- 
land, where ſhe was greatly admired and careſſed 

y all her relations. Sir Charles accompanied 
the Lord and Lady L. as far on their way as 
Vork; where he made a viſit to Mrs. Eleanor 
Grandiſon, his father's maiden ſiſter, who reſided 
there. She having heard of his goodneſs to his 
ſiſters, and to every body elſe with whom he had 

any concerns, longed to fee him; and on this 
occaſion rejoiced in the opportunity he gave 
her to congratulate, to bleſs, and applaud her 


nephew. 


* 
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It is now neceſſary for ſome time to leave Sir 
Charles, in order to make the reader acquainted 
with another character, who will make no in- 
conſiderable figure in the following part of this 
work. Miſs Harriet Byron, a moſt accompliſh- 
ed young lady, who bad united in her face, 
featwte, complexion, grace and expreſſion, which 
very few women, even of thoſe moſt celebrated 
for their beauty, have ſingly in equal degree; 
who has a heart that is equally pure and open, 
and a ſine mind legible in her lovely and expreſſive 
countenance. This lady, who was juſtly the 
delight and pride of her relations, and the admi- 
ration of all who either ſaw or converſed with” 
her, was taken to London by her aunt Rees, who 
ve a viſit to her relations at Se!by-houfe, where 

iſs Byron lived. | 1 

Among the ſeveral admirers of this lady, was 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, a gay, proud and con- 
ceited fop, with a handſome perſon, and an eſtate 
of eight hundred thouſand pounds a year. . The 
baronet had been accidentally in her company, 
when ſhe enlivened the converſation with the moſt” 
agreeable ſallies of wit, and waiting upon her af- 4 
terwards at Mr. Reeve's, he there made an open 
declaration of his paffion, in the preſence of her® 1 
uncle and aunt, on which Miſs Harriet frankly” 
told him, tfat ſhe thanked him for his good 
opinion of her, but could not encourage his ad- 
dreſſes. He ſeemed amazed at this declaration, 
and repeating cannot encourage my addreſſes ? ©} 
ſaid, that he had been aſſured that her affections 

were not engaged; but that ſyrely it muſt be 4 
miſtake, She aſked if it was a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, that the woman who. could not — N 


2 
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the addreſſes of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, muſt be 
engaged? Why, madam—as to that, ſaid he, I 
know not what to ſay—but to a man of my 
fortune, and I hope not abſolutely diſagreeable 
etther in perfon or temper, of ſome rank in life - 
— what, madam, if you are as much in earneſt as 
you ſeem, can be your objection? be fo goog, as 
to name it, We do not, ſaid ſhe, we cannot all 
like the ſame perſon. Women, I have heard ſay, 
are very capricious, Perhaps I am ſo, But 
there is a ſomething (we cannot always ſay what) 
that attracts or diſguſts us. Diſguſts ! mada— 
diſguſts! Miſs Byton, cried he. I ſpoke in ge- 
neral, Sir, replied the lady; I dare ſay, nineteen 
women out of twenty would think themſelves fa- 
voured in the addreſſes of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. 
You, Sir, may have more merit, perhaps, than 
the man I may happen to approve of better, but 
hall I ſay? added ſhe; pardon me, Sir, you 
do not—you do not hit my fancy. If pardon 
depends upon my breath, cried he, let me die, 
die if I do !—Not hit your fancy, madam ! (and 
then he looked upon himſelf all round) Not hit 
your fancy, madam | gg 
In ſhort, Sir Hargrave, exaſperated at the + 
- thoughts of her rejecting ſo accompliſhed a perſon 
as himſelf, behaved with great inſolence, and 
charged her with pride, cruelty andingratitude, 
when the lady, not willing to ſtay to be inſulted, 
begged his excuſe, and withdrew in haſte, 
he baronet ſoon paid Miſs Byron another viſit 
to apologize for his behaviour in the laſt, and then _ - 
making vehement profeſſions of love, offered to 
make her large ſettlements, and told her, that ſhe 
ſhould preſcribe to him in every thing, as to _ 
| m 
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of reſidence, excurſions, even to her going 
abroad to France, to Italy, and wherever ſhe 
pleaſed. To all which ſhe anſwered as before; 
and when he inſiſted upon her reaſons for, re- 
fuſing him, frankly told him, that ſhe owned it 
was with ſome reluctance, that ſhe had not the 
opinion of his morals that ſhe muſt have of thoſe 
of the man on whom ſhe muſt build her hopes 
of preſent happineſs, and to whoſe guidance in- 
truſt her future. Sir Hargrave ſtormed, repeating 
my. morals, madam; you have no opinion of 
my morals, madam, and after ſhewing ſeveral 
menacing airs, departed abruptly. e 
As Miſs Byron had never been in London be- 
fore, Lady Betty Williams, a near relation of 
Mr. Reeves, inſiſted on accompanying Miss 
Byron to a ball. at the opera-houſe in the Hay- 
market, and of providing her with a dreſs,” Mr. 
Reeves was a hermit, Mrs. Reeves, a nun; Lady 
Betty, a lady abbeſs, and Miſs Byron an Arca» : 
dian princeſs : ſhe had a white Paris net=eap, 
es, with ſpangles, and incircled by a chap- 
et of artificial flowers, with a ſmall white flower 
on the left fide. Her hair hung down in natural 
ringlets to ſhade her neck. A kind of waiſteoat 
of blue ſattin trimmed with ſilver point d Efpagne _ 
the ſkirts edged with filver fringe ; this waiſt⸗ 
coat was made to fit cloſe to her waiſt by ſilyer 
claſps ; there was a ſmall filver claſp at the end 
of each claſp, and all was ſet off with bugles 
and ſpangles. A kind of ſcarf of white Perhan 
filk was faſtened to her ſhoulders, which flew - 
looſe behind. Her petticoat was of blue fat- 
tin, trimmed and fringed as her „ 


— 
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Ihe had a Venetian mask, and bracelets on her 
arms. | | 

_ Miſs Byron took no pleaſure in the place, or 
the ſhoals of fools that ſwarmed about her. 
The glitter of her dreſs, which attraQed the 
eyes of the obſervers, threw her into confu- 
ſion: the inſipid and abſurd behaviour of all 
around ker, made her deſpiſe both herſelf and 

them. ; 

About two in the morning Mr. Reeves waited 

on her to her chair, and ſaw her into it be- 

Fore he attended Lady Betty and his wife into 

theirs ; and obſerving that neither the chair nor 

.the chairmen were thoſe who brought her, he 


asked the 1947199 , Too it, and was told by her 
ſervant, who had been hired but a few days be- 


W fore, that the chairmen had been inveigled 


away to drink, and that he having waited two 
hours, and not returning, he had hired a chair 
to ſupply their place. The chair moved off 
with the ſervant with his lighted flambeau be- 
fore it. The chairmen had carried her a great 
way, when calling out ſeveral times, they ſtopt, 
and her ſervant asked her commands, Where am 
I, William ? ſaid ſhe. Juſt at home, madam, 
he anſwered ; and on her obſerving that they 
muſt have come a round-about way, he told 
her that they had done ſo on purpoſe to avoid 
the crowd of chairs and coaches. They pro- 
ceeded onwards, but preſently after undrawing 
the curtains, and finding herſelf in the open 
fields, and ſoon after the lights put out, ſhe 
pierced the night air with her ſcreams, till ſhe 
could ſcream no more. She was at. laſt taken 


out in fits, and when ſhe came a little to her 
ſenſes 


* 0 


„ 


ſenſes, ſhe found herſelf on a bed with thtee wo- 
men about her; one at her head holding a bottle 


to her noſe, her noſtrils ſore with hartſhorn, and 
a ſtrong ſmell of burt feathers ; but no man near 
her. | 

Where am I? Who are you, madam ? were 
the firſt queſtions ſhe asked. No harm is in- 
tended you, ſaid the eldeſt of them; you are 
to be made one of the happieſt of women, We 
would not be concerned in a bad action. I 
hope not; I hope not returned ſhe, you ſeem to 
be a mother; theſe young gentlewomen, I pre- 
ſume are your daughters. Save me from ruin, 
I beſeech you, madam ; ſave me from ruin as 
you would your daughters. This muſt be the 


vile contrivance of Sit Hargrave Pollexfen. Is 


it not? Is it not? Tell me; I beg of you to 


tell me. - | 
Miſs Byron then aroſe, and fat on the ſide of 


the bed ; and at that moment in came the vile 


Sir Hargrave. She ſcreamed out. He threw © | 


himſelf at her feet; but finding that the women 
could bardly keep her out of a fit, retired. On 


her reviving, ſhe began to beg and offer rewards 


if they would facilitate her eſcape. But ſhe had 
hardly began to ſpeak before Sir Hargraye enter- 
ed again, and, with greater haughtineſs than 


before, bid her not needleſsly terrify herſelf, 


and told the women they might withdraw. As 
they went out, ſhe puſhed by the mother, and 
between the daughters, followed the foremoſt 
into the parlour, and then ſunk down per 


knees, wrapping her arms about her, andes. 4 
0 


O ſave me ! ſave me | 
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Sir Hargrave entered, when Miſs Byron leay- 
ing the room, and kneeling to him, if you have 
mercy,” if you have compaſſion, let me now, 
now, I beſeech you, ſir, experience your mercy. 
The women again withdrew, and he anſwered, 
I have beſought you, madam, and on my knees 
too, to ſhew me mercy ; but none would you 

*thew me. Kneel, if you will, in your turn, 
Now are the tables turned. Barbarous man! 
ſaid ſhe, riſing from her knees; but her ſpirits 
inſtantly ſubſiding, Be not, I beſeech you, Sir 

Hargrave, cruel to me, I never was cruel to any 
body, you know I was civil to you. Yes, yes 
and very determined, he returned ; you calle 

me no names. I call you none, Miſs Byron. 

Sweet creature, added He, claſping his arms 
about her; your very terror is beautiful! I can 
enjoy your terror, madam ; and then offering to 

kiſs her, ſhe turned aſide her head; on which he 
added, I don't hit your fancy, madam'! You 

don't like my. morals, madam !_ | "I" 
And is this the way, Sir Hargrave, ſaid ſhe, 

are theſe the means you take to convince me that 

I ought to like them? Well, madam, cried he, 

vou ſhall prove the mercy in me, you would ag 

| fthew. Be mine, madam, be legally mine. 

offer you my honeſt · hand: conſent to be Lady 
Pollex fen. No puniſhment, l hope —or take 
the conſequence.— What, fir, ſaid ſhe, weeping 
bitterly,” and threw herſelf trembling. on the 

window ſeat, juſtify by ſo poor, ſo very poor 4 
compliance, ſteps that you have ſo baſely taken 
Take my life, fir, but my hand and my heart 

are my own; they never ſhall be ſeparated. You 
- Zannot fly me, madam, he replied ; you are ſe- 

_—_— curely . 
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braced-: her knees with his arms. She was ter- 


rified and ſcreamedſs and in ran one of che 
daughters, crys 


, Good fir | Pray ſir 


followed her in, Sir, fir! in my houſe ——- 
What a plague, cried he, do you come in 


( 3» ) apt 


curely mine; and mine. ſtill more ſecurely you 

ſhall be. Don't en me; dont make 

deſperate. 925 
Then hecuringe bimſelfk at her feet Wa 


. 3 
not ſay you won d be — The mother... 2 


*. 
* 
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for? I chought you knew your on ſex better 


than to mind a aw 's | {q4 33 1 have not 
offered the leaſt rudeneſs, + Dear bleſſed; bleſſed 


woman, cried the lad * frantic, with mingled ; 


terror ahd joy, to find -herielf in better hands 
than ſhe expected. Protect me] Save me] In- 
deed I Have not deſerved this treacherous- treat · 
ment. Nay, dear lady, the woman returned, 
if Sir Hargrave will make-you his True and law 
ful wife, there can be no harm done, fur 
She then turning to acc 20g Hans. eu" 
man was without. _ 


l 


Inſtantly are 2 moſt horrid looking cergy= | 


man; he was a tab, big-boned, ſplay- -footed 


man, in 2a ſhabby gown, es ſhabby a wig, with 


a huge red pimpled e, and a noſe that; 
when he looked on one fide; hid half his face, 
He had 'a dog's-eared comimnon-prayer-book "it 
his hand, which had once been gilt, an 
which was opened at che page of matrimony. 


She was ſo intent on making a friend when | 


clergyman appeared, that paying yet but Netl ©. 
attention to his horrid viſa 185 ſhe puſhed by Siet 
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Hargrave, rufning Nun half round ith her 4% 4 
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Proceed, proceed, fir, ſaid Sir Hargrave, taking 


n 
\ 


late you, 


.. hemence, and making the woman of the houſe 


totter, when throwing herſelf at the clergyman's 
feet, Man of God ! Good, dear, reverend fir ! 
.cried-ſhe, ſave a poor creature, baſely tricked 
away from her friends — ſave me from violence! 
Gixre not your aid to ſanctify a baſe act. 


be man, ſnuMed his anſwer through his noſe, 


and when he opened his pouch mouth, the to- 


bacco hung. about his great yellow teeth. He 


ſquinted upon her, and taking her claſped hands, 
which were buried in his fiſt, Riſe, madam 


ſaid he; kneel not to me! No harm is intended 


you. One queſtion only. Who is that gentle- 
man before me, in ſilver- laced clothes? He is 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, fir; ſaid ſhe; a wicked, 
A, very wicked man. O madam-! returned he, 
A very hon-our-able man ! bowing, like a ſyco- 
phant, to Sir Hargrave, Then asking her 
name, and ſhe telling it him; Sir Hargrave took 
her hand, and the ſnuMing prieſt began: Dear- 
ly beloved.” off | 

The lovely Miſs Byron again behaved like 
one frantic, and crying, Read no more ! daſhed 


the book out of his hand; I beg your pardon, 


fir ! but you muſt read no further. I am baicly 
betrayed hither, I cannot, I will not be his, 


her hand by force; virago as ſhe is, I will own 
her for my wife. Dearly beloved,” again 
ſnuffled the miniſter. She ſtamped, and threw 
herſelf to the length of her arm, as Sir Hargrav 


2 in the 
ſaid the, 
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ing moved, | lk to ße 
lady by themſelves. This was granted, and e- 
tiring into another room, they pleaded Sir Har- 


of riches, ber invincible averſion, and then cried, 


1 
ſight you read we are gathered together, to pro⸗ 


 ceed no further. I adjure you, Sir Hargrave, in 


the ſame tremendous name, that you ſtop fur- 
ther proceedings. My life take, wich all my 
heart take my life; but my hand never, never 
will J join with yours. Proceed doctor: doctor 
pray proceed, ſaid the vile Sir Hargrave. When 
the day dawns ſhe will be glad to own her mar- 
riage. Proceed at your peril, fir, ſaid ſhe. IF 
you are really a miniſter of God, do not pro- 
ceed. Do not make me deſperate.——Madam, 
turning to the window, you are a mother, and 
have given me room to hope you are a good wo- 
man ; look upon” me as if I were one of tho 


daughters whom I ſee before me. Could you 


ſee one of them thus treated Dear young 
women, turning to each, can you unconcerned- 


Iy look on and fee a young creature. tricked, be- 


trayed, and thus violently, baſely treated; and - 
not make my caſe your. own? Speak for me! | 


Plead for me : each of you, if you' are women, 


as you would yourſelves wiſh to be pleaded f 
in my circumſtances, and were thus barbarouſ 


uſed !—A ſoul, gentlewomen, you have to atty 


ſwer for, I can die; but never, never. will 1 be 


his. | 


The young women wept, and the mother be- 
eſired that they might talk to the 


grave's great eſtate, his ' honourable love, his 
handſome perſon, her danger, and their bein 
unable to fave her from worſe treatment. 1 


Mi 
Byron on the other hand, pleaded her contempy 


How? 


D. 2 
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How !—Not able! Ladies, is not this your 
own houſe ? Cannot you raiſe your neighbours ? 
Have you no neighbours? A thouſand pounds 
will J order to be paid into your hands for a 
preſent before the week is out; I pledge my 
honour for the payment; if you will but fave 
from a violence, that no worthy woman can ſee 
offered to a diſtreſſed creature -A thouſand 


. pounds—dear ladies! only to ſave me, and ſee 
me ſafe to my friends! * _ 


The wretches in the next room heard all that 
paſſed, and at that moment came in Sir Hargrave, 
and with a viſage ſwelled with malice, eſired 
that the young women might go to bed, and 
leave him to talk with the perverſe beauty. He 
called her cruel, proud and ungrateful, and 


ſwore that if ſhe would not allow him to exalt 


her into Lady Pollexfen, he would humble her. 
Pray, Sir, ſaid the youngeſt of the two daugh- 
ters, and wept. Greatly hurt, indeed, ſaid he, 
to be the wife of a man of my fortune and conſe- 
quence | But leave her to me, I fay,—I will 
bring down her pride. What a devil am 1 to 
creep, beg, pray, intreat, and only for a wife? 
But, Madam, ſaid the inſolent wretch, you will 


be mine upon eaſier terms, perhaps. 


Sir Hargrave then led the mother and youngeſt | 


daughter to the door, the eldeſt following them 
of her own accord. Miſs Byron beſought them 
not to go, and when they did, would have thruſt 


herſelf out with them ; but the wretch Sir Har- 

rave, in ſhutting them out, ſqueezed her dread- 
Fully, as ſhe was half in, half out; and her noſe 
guſhed. out with blood, her ſtomach was very 
much preſſed, and one of her arms bruiſed ; ſhe 
36 - ſcreamed; 


. 

ſereamed; he ſeemed frighted ; but inſtantly re- 
eovering herſelf, So, ſo, cried the, you have 
killed me, k hope.—Well, now 1 hope, now I 
hope, you are ſatisfied. I forgive you; only 
leave me to my own ſex. She was, indeed, in 
violent pain, her head ſwam, her eyes failed her, 
and ſhe fainted away. | 

Sir Hargrave was in the moſt dreadful conſter- 


nation, running about the room, and calling 


upon God to have mercy upon him; having let 
in the women, they lamented over her, ſaying, 
ſhe had death in her face. But Sir Hargrave, in 
the midſt of his terror, was careful of his own 
ſafety, for ſeizing her bloody handkerchief, he 
faid, if ſhe did not recover, that ſhould not ap- 


pear againſt him, and haſtening into the next 


room, he thruſt it into the fire; by whick were 
fitting the miniſter and his helper, over ſome 


burnt brandy. O gentlemen ! cried he, nothing” 
can be done to-night. Take this, giving them 


money. The lady is in a fit. - I with you wel! 
home. They however propoſed to fit in the 


chimney-corner til] peep of day ; but the women: 


not thinking her likely to recover, one of them 
ran into them, and declared that the lady was 
dead, on which, calling for another dram, they 
fnatched up their hats and ſticks, and away they 
OO OO Fx” 

When the lady came to herſelf, ſhe found no- 


body but the three women with her; ſhe was in 


a cold ſweat, and as there was no fire in the 
room, they led her into the parlour which the 


two men had quitted, and placed her in an elbow. 
ehair; for ſhe could hardly ſtand or ſapport her- 
ſelf, and then chafed her temples with Hungarys © 
* D 3 | Water. * | 
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water. The mother and eldeſt ſiſter leſt her ſoot 
after and went to Sir Hargrave, and at length the 
youngeſt filter was called out, and inſtantly came 
in Sir Hargrave, who took a chair and fat down 
- by Miſs Byron, biting his lips, and looking at 
her from time to time as in malice, ſhe ſtill feel- 
ing a violent pain in her ſtomach and arms, 

At laſt the lady broke filence, reſolving not to 
provoke him to 40 her father miſchief.— Well, 
have you done, Sir Hargrave, to commit ſuch 
violence upon a poor young creature that never 
did nor thought you evil? What diſtraction have 
2 given to my couſin Reeves ! She ſtopt, and 

e continued ſilent. Theſe people, Sir, ſeem to 
be honeſt people. I hope you deſigned only to 
- terrify. me. Your bringing me into no worſe 
company is an affurance to me that you meant 
better, than—Devils all !—interrupted he—She 
again ſtopt, and, preſently after reſumed, I forgive 

ou, Sir, the pain you have given me.—But my 

iends—as ſoon as day breaks I will get tho 
woman to let my couſin Reeves 

Then up he ftarted : Miſs Byron, racended 
he, after a pauſe, you are the moſt conſummate 
hypocrite that ever knew in my, life. She was 
filent and trembled. Damn'd fool 1. aſs ! block= 
head! woman's fool! cried he, I could curſe my- 
ſelf for ſending away the parſon. But your arts, 
your! bypoeriſy, ſhall not ſerve you, -madam, 
What 1 failed in here, ſhall be done elſewhere: 
She wept, but could not ſpeak. Can't you ga 

into fits again ? Can't you? cried he, with an 
air of A piece with his words. God deliver me, 
praycd ſhe to herſelf, from the hands of this mad- 


man * Sde aroſe, and as the candle ſtood near the 
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glaſs, ſhe. ſaw herſelf in the habit, to which he 
had till then paid little attention. Pray, Sir 
Hargrave, faid ſhe, let me-beg that you will not 
refrify me father. I will forgive you' for what 
you have hitherto done, and place it to my'own 
account, as a proper puniſhment for conſenting: - 
to be thus marked for a vain and fooliſh creature. 
Your abnſe, Sir, give me leave to ſay, is low 
and unmanly; but in the light of a puniſhment 
I will own it to be all deſerved. Let my puniſh- 
ment end here, and I will thank you, and for- 
give you with my whole heart. He told her, 
that her fate was determined, and a ſervant- 
maid piving him a capuchin, he repeated, Your 
fate is determined, madam—Here, put this'on— 
Now fall into fits again Put this on. — 40 
In ſhort, ſhe again begged, prayed, and would 
have kneeled to him; dere all in vain; the ca- 
puchin was put on, whether ſhe would or no, 
4 and afterwards being muffled up in a man 's cloak, 
in ight of all her ſtruggles, prayers, -and re- 
2 he lifted her into a chariot” and ſicr, 
which was brought to the door. There were' 
ſeveral men on horſeback, among whom was her 
own ſervant, and Sir H e entering, ſaid to 
that fellow, Lou know what tale to tell if ou 
meet with impertinents ; and on her ſcreaming .. 
out, he upbraidingly cried, Scream on, my dear, 
and barbarouſly mocked her, imitating the bleat— 
ing of a ſheep. Then rearing himſelt up, cried, 
cutting, Now am I lord of Miſs Byron! 
At the firſt ſetting out, ſhe once or twice cried 
out for help; when, under the pretence of . 
venting her taking cold, he tied a handkerchi 
. 107 ing = — — 
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muffed her up in the cloak, leaning againft her 
with bis whole weight, he held both her hands 
in his left hand, while his -ight arm, being 
thrown round her, kept her on the ſeat. "When 
ſhe called out for help at the approach of paſſen- 
gers, ſhe heard one of the men repreſent Sir Har- 
grave as the beſt of huſbands, and herſelf as the 
worſt of wives. Thus did "ery glimmering ray 
of hope vaniſh from her mind. 

Sir Charles Grandiſon now expeding Lord and 
Lady L. who were returning from Scotland, had 
been to that ncbleman's ſeat at Golnebroak, 
Where he had left his filter Charlotte, to lee every 
thing put in order for their reception, and was re- 
turning to town in his chariot and ſix, when 
meeting Sir Hargrave's chariot, the coachman 
ſeemed inclined to diſpute the way, and Sir Har- 
2 ave looking out to ſee the occaſion, the lady 

und means to diſengage one hand, and on 
hearing a * directing his coachman to 
give way, ſhe puſhed up — handkerchief from 
her mouth, and down from her eyes, and cried 
out, Help, help, for God's ſake. The gentle- 
man ordered his coachman to ſtop, and Sir Har- 
grave, curſing his coachman, cried, Drive on; 
drive on when 4 bid you. The lady again cried: 
out for help, when Sir Charles ordered his ſer- 


vants on horſeback. to ſtop the poſtilion of the 


other chariot, and bid Sit Hargrave's coachman, 
proceed at his peri}. Sis Hargrave, with yehe- 


ment execrations, continued calling out, on the, 
contrary fide of the chariot to that Sir: Charles. 


was on. Upon which Sic Charles alighted, 
walked round to the other fide, and the lady en- 


—_— 12 Cry: out, be ſaw Sir Hargrave: - 
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ſtruggle to put the handkerchief over her mouth, 
ſwearing outragiouſſy. And the lady inftantly 
ſeeing the ſtranger, ſpread out both her hands, 
repeating, For Gad's ſake—Sir Hargrave Pollex - 
fen, be wan ſaid Sir Charles. Vou are en- 
gaged, I doubt, in a very bad affair. I am Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen, and carrying away a fugitive. 
wife, —Your own wife, dir — Yes, ſaid. 
he, ſwearing by his Maker; and ſhe was going” 
to elope from me at a damned maſquerade. . See! 
drawing aſide the cloak, detected in the very? 
dreſs! O no l. nol no! ſaid the lady. Proceed, 
coachman, cried Sir Hargrave, and curſed and. 
ſwore. Let me aſk the lady a queſtion, Sir Har- 
grave? Y.ou are impertinent, Sir, ſaid the vit- 
lain. Who the devil are you f Are you, madam, 
Lady Pollexfen? ſaid Sir Charles, O no! no! 
no! was all ſhe could lay. | 2 

Two of Sir Chartes's 8 inſtantly rode up 


* 
# 


to him, and the third held the head of the horſe; -- 


on which the poſtilion fat. Three of Sir Har- 
grave's approached on their horſes; but ſeemed 
as if afraid of coming too near, and parlied to- 
gether. Have an eye to thoſe fellows, ſaid Sir 
Charles; ſome baſe work is on foot; and then 
addreſſing himſelf to Sir Hargrave's coachman, 


who laſhed his horſes on, cried, Sirrah, proceed 


at your peril. Sir Hargrave then, with violent. 


curſes and threatnings, ordered him to drive over. - - 
every one that oppoſed him. And Sir Charles 


bidding him proceed at his peril, turned to the 


Izdy, ſaying, Madam, will you—O Sir, Sir, 
Sir, cried ſhe, relieve, help me, for God's ſake! 
I am in a villain's hands! tricked, vilely trickeddꝰ 
into a villain's bands. Help, help, for Vane Sel 1 
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madam, put 


for your inſolence, ſcoundrel; 
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fake! Sir Hargrave then drew his ſword; and 

called upon his ſervants to fire at all that oppoſed L 
his paſſage. My ſervants, Sir, faid Sir Charles, 
have fire-arms as well as yours. They will not 
diſpute my orders. Don't provoke me to give 
the word. Then addrefling the lady, Will you, 
urſelf into my protection? O yes, 
ves, Sir, ſaid ſhe, with my whole e e 
Sir, protect me? 

Sir Charles then opening the chariot-door, Sir 
Hargrave made a paſs at him, crying, Take that, 
but Sir Charles 
being aware of the thruſt, -put it 45 ; the ſword, 
however, raked his ſhoulder, His own ſword 
was in his hand, but undrawn, and the chariot 
door remaining open, he ſeized Sir Hargrave by 


. the collar before he could recover himſelf from 
the paſs he had made; and with a jerk, and a 


kind of twiſt, laid him under the hind wheel of 
his chariot. Then wrenching his ſword from 


$ him, he ſnapped it, and * the two pieces 


over his head, 

- Miſs Byron, notwithſtandin the diſorderof her 
mind, had diſengaged herſelf from the man's 
cloak. Sir Charles had not yet the leiſure to 
conſider her dreſs ; he was, however, ſtruck with 
the'beanty of her perſon, but ſtil] more with her 
terror. the offered her his hand, but thought not 
now of the footſtep, any more than before; nor 
dich ſhe think of any thing but her deliverance z * 
ſor, inſtead of accepting his offered hand, har, 
threw herſelf into his arms, and was ready to 
faint. He carried her round Sir Hargrave's 
. horſes, and ſeated her in his chariot, aſſuring her, 
that the was in honourable hands, and that he 


would 


. 


ſiſter's kindeſt, protection ; on which that lady: 


br e ſaid ſhe, ; a ſtrange creature; and looked 9 | 


5 whom you bare fo al} W T _— 
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would coe 7 her to his ſiſter, 2 ; nan els of 
virtue ute. hongur,; and ſhutting the door, begged 
her to fear nothing, for he would attend | her in a 
moment. 0 of 
Sir Hargrave's 8 fled, and Sir Charles's 
having part them a little way, were returning 
to ſup — — 15 bidding one o 
them Fae grave who he was, he ſtepped; 
back ta his hari where he found the lady ſunk.” | 
down. 1 rough terror to the bottom of it, — „ 
ſhe lay pariting, and could only ſay at his aps, 
ge Ghar me! ſave me! | 
les re- aſſured her, lifted her on the 

a and carried Aer to, Er et - dls Gag =» 
lotte as too much ur at her brother's un- 
r eee eee | 
0 viſihle i in 2 lady* s countenance, to give 
h attention at firſt to her dreſa. She found, 

ber 7 4 as the fat, and Sir Charles, in a 
very tender manner, aſſuring her of his and his- 


uy jpg. "hes 0 ber 7 welcome to that 'J 
, Mi Byrghs too deeply humbled / 6b her | 
4 fe rew herſelf on her knees to Miſs hat-.; - * 


— when $i tles and that lady havi 
Alec he her to 1 15 LINA Lou ſee before 1 | 


at her dreſs ; . 7 1 Dove you will believe I am an 
in ocent 72 This vile rance was 
choice. Fie upon "me! Pat be thus OLA - 
ol for a maſq r ; bated divexſion l I never 
had 4 notion f it, Think not hardly, Sir, 
added ſhe, her 7 claſped and held up, of her. ”- 
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not hardly of me, Madam, turnipg to ber. I 
am not a Bad creature.” That vile, vile may” yy 
© Charlotte, faid Sir Charles, you will make it 
_ firſt care to raiſe the ſpirits of this injured 
eauty ; your next to take her directions, and 
inform her friends of her ſafety. Such an ad- 
mirable young lady as this cannot be miſied an 
hour without exciting the fears of all her friends 


for her. Then ſending for a very eminent phy- 


ſician, and repeating that ſhe was in honourable. 
hands, and that his fifter would take pleafure in 
obliging her, he took his lee. 

Mr. and Mrs, Reeves were in the greateſt 
conſternation, when at their coming home from 


the maſquerade; they found not Miſs Byron at 


home. They inftantly ſent to the Lady Betty's 
who could give them no information. Every 
method that could be thought of was taken to 
diſcover the place to which the was carried, but 
without effect, til}, they received a letter from 
Miſs Grandifon, by which they were informed 

that ſhe had been cruclly treated, but was now . 


in fafe and honourable hands, and that though 


ſlie was very ill, ne was better than ſhe had 
dern Ta: 03 % + Sd, 14 | 3447 92 7 * 
Me Reebe's accordingly fer out for Lord L's, 


taking with him a portmanteau filled with Miſs. . 


IN Byron's clothes, and there found his Jovely couſin, * 


WW fic received! from Sir C 

_ ſiſter. D 

pulled in fo for, 

dot what was ft ater” tion t i 

Via fop, was tis having three of his teeth ſtruck. 
VT. 24 wo 


very il: but filled with gratitude fot the favours - 
hes, and his amiable. 

12 On, re 
— Len dere IG 3140 
Aigen was much druiſed by his being 
e eme vir of his charfoty 
a gfeater mortification to this. 


out 
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out with the. fall, and his A d ; 
and which he was  obkged iy ſewed: up. 
He vowed revenge again Str Calles, and. was 
no ſooner recovered than he ſent him achallenge.. 
But Sir Charles, though perfectly ſkilled in all. 
the * offenſive weapons, . was reſolved ' neyer to. 
make uſe of them except. in his own. defence... 
He knew that, duelling was 1 2 both to the ; 
Jaws of God" and. to ſociety, and. fearleſs of che | 
cenſures that might be thrown upon him, vindi-. 8 
cated. the right be had to guard. his, own. life, 
and to ſpare himſelf the guilt of murder ; 
juſtified what he had done, and boldly aſſerted 
that. was he to find Sir. Hargrave again. guilty 4, 
2 "notorious violation of the laws of juſtice, and: 
humanity, he would again exert him, in. 5 
der to ſave the innocent from. his brutaſſty. 2 
Sir Charles and his ſiſter Charlotte, greatly FA, 6 
lighted with the converſation, the delicate lenti- 
ments, and many, engag 1 r of their 
lovely gueſt, rew. extremely fond of her; to, 
| ſhew their affection they gave her the title of, 
ſiſter ; and on Lord an abr arrival, after. 
Miſs | yron's return to ceves, they ers 
conducted thither by Sir Charles and Mi ns | 
jötte, that they might fee aud acknowledge theirs! 
new relation. Miſs Byron's mind was = fled. | 
with gratitude to her prncrous benefactor, and. 
with.an admiration. of. irtues that admitted 
of daily increaſe, and which by the familiar Bi 
x rc by that virtuous friendſhip which. ſub - 
ſiſted ae her and Sir Charles, together with i 
Lord and Lady L. and Miſs Grandilon, inſtantiß i 
ripened. into noe All theſe” perſons ſeemed to. i 
be actuated by one. 1 du. Charles r 
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lip eut, through, 
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ns tender field, ay the affecionate brother 
and Lord L. his Lady and her ſiſter, conſidere 
kim not only as their brother, but as their _ | 
ter father, and gloried in their relation to him as; 
their higheft 3 He, upon every new oc 
cafion that called for his virtues, was the ſubject 
of their praiſe; and Mifs Byron frequently re - 
King at Lord 'L's feat for (eterat days together, 
was informed of all the circumſtances of his life, | 
chat had come ti their knowledge. 
In one of theſe viſits to Lord 35 when Miß 
n was enjoying with the ladies of Sir 
_— Charles's family all the delig hrs that ariſe from 
an unreſerved- ly P of Foul, their brother” 
Is ſaddenly ſet out for Canterbury, without ac- 
. 4) % inting them with the reaſon of his t 
ey at firſt imagined that he might be cartied 
ere by love, and Miſs Byron ſu cred ſome lit- 
oy - tle — — on that ſuppoſition; but on biß 
. 5 informed of the following par- 
1 — Danby, the French n 
ſic —_ life Sir Cherles had faved 'wheh in France,., 
ww — * guiſhing ſtate e Th | 
native country, and a eech lande 
= Dover ; but being obliged to ſtop z fe Contr 
ee. in his way to town, ſent fot Sir Charles, 
yielded to the common deſtiny; his body 
q YL ene brought to town, He bad pn 


= [thouſand Se to 6 pur the, young men out ap- 
4 4 p t, and Roe 
FR them to make a purabic 4 . — and he 
bad made them hope, that at his death, he” would” 
Jvave each of them three duft pounds 3 


un 
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but on the attempt made upon his life by dl * 
lains ſet at work by his wicked” brother, the fa«' Bl 
ther of thoſe nephews and that niece, of which 
they, however, were innocent, — =_ the bulk 
of his fortune, which was ve fiderable, to 
Sir Charles, and made him his , and 
reſiduary legatee, after bequeathing to each ef 
the three, one thouſand pounds; making ſome 
generous remembrances to three of his friends i 
in France, and requeſting his executor to diſpoſs 
of three thoufand to charitable uſes, either in 
France or England, as he thought; and to ty g 
particular objects he pleaſed. - 
Sir Charles, had he ſtrictly executed this wills 
would have been a conſiderable gainer, as Mr. 
Danby's effects in money, bills, ſtocks, and 
jewels, amounted to poked of thirty thouſands 
pounds: but though he was a little offended“ ii 
that neither of Mr. Danby's nephews: nor his 
niece attended the funeral, to which he had in- 
vited them; nor were preſent at the opening 
of the will, though he ſent to them for tha 
purpoſe, he was reſolved to make up the defects, 
occaſioned on the one hand by a reſentment ex 
tended to the innocent, and on the other by 
what Sir Charles thought too deep à ſenſe ofi® 
gratitude for the timely. aſſiſtance he had affords 
ed him. Sir Charles, therefore defired Mr. Sy 
veſter, their attorney, who came to excuſe the 
attendance, to adviſe the young people to 8 . 
collect themſelves, tellin bi im, A he was di- 
poſed to be kind to „and wiſhed" th 
would, with marks of — in him, give 
him a — account of their views, Ren 
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Mr. Sylveſter h d not been gone above twor 
hours, when he ſent a note to Sir. Charles, de- 
firing to be permitted to w it. on him that ſame 
evening with ſome, of his clients. They were 
received; with marks of reſpect, and then they 
- weze aſked. what were their expectations from 
their uncle? The two young gentlemen told 
Sir Charles, that his father. had promiſed to give 
them as much as would ſet them up in trade,, 
and as for the young lady, ſhe was to have been. 
married to the fon of a merchant.. 
Sir Charles, with all the good nature that: 
muſt forever mark the character of the man of: 
e generolity,. told the young gentlemen, that 
ſhould haye five thouſand pounds each, be- 
daes ſuch legacies as had been Jeft for them, 
nnd their ſiſter was to have the ſame ſum as a. 
marriage portion. He concluded by telling them 
& that he would not only give them the above; 
& ſums,.but alſo, that on all future occaſions, he. 
& would be ready to ſerve them, upon which, they. 
| | burſt into tears. Int Ito 093%, Aw $ ) 
Si, Charles finding that bis preſence rather 
made them uneaſy; withdrew for ſojne time to 


bat the pleaſure he felt in being of ſervice to 
mem was more than he could expreſs, and that 


the conſciouſneſs thereof was a ſufficient reward. 


how entering upon bufincſs, to take religion 
Vong with them, and with all; their dealings 
iochers, to temper. juſtice with mercy, eſpe- 
Wally when debts were due to them, and not to- 
Wake ſuch: advantages as would on any account 


© He-defired the young gentlemen, as- they were, 
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his ſtudy, but ſoon after returned, and told chem, - 
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ruin thoſe who had in ſome inſtances been un- 
fortunate. 

The brothers declared that his conduct ſhould, 
be the example that hex would conſtantly - imis; 
rate, and the, young rudy y could only — TV 
gratitude by her When he diſmiſſed 
them, he told them, that he hoped they would- - 
let him hear from them ſoon, and, in the. mean 
time he' would take care to perform all that he 
had promiſed, 

Miſs Byron was charmed at ſuch 3 
in one who had. delireted her from conſine- 
ment; and Sir Charles's ſiſter told her that ſuch 
was the conſtant conduct of their brother. They 
knew that Miſs Byron was a moſt amiable yo young 
lady; but they had ſome ſuſpicion | that their 
brother was in love with ſome foreign beauty. 
In order to diſcover the real ſtate of their. bro- 
ther's mind, they applied for information to tha 
good Dr. Bartlet, who was well; acquainted: 
with eve particular, but the doctor referred 
them to their brother. Accordingly. they aſked” 
him, Whether he had any thoughts of marriage? | 
but at that-time he gave them no anſwer,. In ai 
few days after he ſent for Miſs Byron into Losd; 
L——>'s ſtudy, and repeated the whole-ſtory: 
to her of Clementina; at which ſhe was ver 

moch affected; and conſidered herſelf as an un-H 
happy ſlave to a fruitleſs paſon. 

Sir Charles went next day to vike Miſs Byran,. 

the houſe of ber uncle Reeves, and told ber, 
4 the biſhop, brother of Clementina, had ſent 
him a letter, earneſt 50 that he would. 
once more return to He added, Map; 2 
athough;the cee had 4 ſeconded the e- 


61. 6 queſt 
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Wes always ſent out of the way when any cruelty 


- cad therefore hid herfilf under's 
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queſt of her ſon, yet the reft of the family, parti- 
cularly the general, were of a v different 
Opinion ; for religion, or rather ſuper{lition, was 
the reigning motive that gave life to all their 
Actions, and: kept cm Minde in * ſtate of 
ſlavery. V3 $40 43119 22 
They had eben their daughter Clemetitins to 
- "Urbino, in order to divert her melancholy, and 
from thence to Naples, where they embarked for 
Leghorn, and then returned to Bologna through 
Florence. She was again ſent back to Florence, 
where ſhe was put under the direction of the 
lady Sforza and her daughter Lauta, whotbecauſs: 
ol her ſuperior accompliſhments, treatsd ber wien 
the utmoſt cruelty. io + „ 99 

Her maid Laura, who diaet to attend her, 


was to be inflicted on the young lady. One day 
| when the honeſt ſervant was Thut out of her lady s 
apartment, ſhe liſtened at the door, and heard: 
Laura calling her by the robtious names. 
The poor young lady aſked what reaſon ſhe had 
to uſe her ſo, adding, that if God had in any 
meaſure afflicted her, ſhe was then an object of 
pity, and ought not to be treated in ſo — 


4 manner. Laura told her that all was done 


for her good; and with an air of diſdain, going 

out of the Toots, mis daa, he would bring the 
ſtrait waiſtcoat. 

Poor Clementina was terrified to the vaults 

art of the ſtairs, 

ber cloaths, and 


but ſhe was ſoon diſcovered by 


| dragged out, after which the we her rs was put 
upon her, and ſhe was confined to her chamber. 
| WW f 
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o father Mareſcotti, who was 
it, and on his return to 


greatly affected with 


to the general, requeſting him to give his aſ- 
tance In reſeving their ſiſter from ſuch-a ſtate of 


cruel confinement, Accordingly the young lad 


was releaſed, but the cruel uſage with which ſhe 
had been treated, had almoſt broken her ſpirits. 

Miſs Byron wept when ſhe heard this narrative, 
upon which Sir Charles ſhewed her another letter 


from Jeronymo, which informed him that Cle 
mentina was in a very dangerous — Miſe 


Byron, though in love beyond what ſhe could 


expreſs, yet turning to Sir Charles, told him that 


her heart bled for the diſtreſſes of the ſuffering 


lady. 22 N 
0 fe took her to her ſeat, and pulling a chair for 
Himſelf, told her that he had received another 


letter from the biſhop, and in anſwer to it, had . 
| ſent notice that he would once more. return td 
Italy, to try if he could not, by his advice; ſettle | 


the _ peace 
added, that every thing was 


y for © 


parture, and that he had engaged one of the moſt 

ſkilful ſurgeons. to go along with him, in order 
21285 02 eien 

| ſeen his ſiſter Charlotte 

rd G——, who bad fer 

ſome time paid his addreſſes to her; he ſettſed his 


| 
7 
| 
4 
: 
[ 
; 
| 


r. Danby, and there he received an account i 
that Sir Hargrave Pollexfen had been attacked b 


ſeverah 


to attend Jeronymo. 
Sir Charles havi 
Happily married to 


domeſtic affairs, and ſet out for Italy by the way 
of France, attended by Mr. Lowtherrand an emĩ- 
nent ſurgeon. He ſtaid no longer at Paris than 
uſt to pay ſome legacies that had been leſt by 


= 


| Bologna, told the whole 
affair to the biſhop, who ſent an account thereof | 


of a noble and — — On f 
is de- 
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ſeyeral ruffians, who were then attempting to 
murder him. Sir Charles no ſooner heard the 
news, than he rode to the place, attended by 
three ſetvants, where he found the gentleman 
calling out for mercy, while his aſſailants were 
exerciſing their whips upon him and his com- 
panion, | Sf 5; 
When Sir Charles arrived, he demanded to 
know what was the reaſon they uſed the gentle- 
men in that manner, upon which they told him 
to be upon his guard, as each of them had 
piſtols. - They demanded a conference, which 
Sir Charles granted, upon condition that they 
would immediately deſiſt from attacking the gen- 
tleman, The four aſſailants then told Sir Charles 
that they were not robbers, that they had no in- 
tention to commit murder, but that the perſons 
- whom they wanted to puniſh, were a ſet of the 
moſt abandoned villains. At that inſtant Mr. 
Lowther, the ſurgeon, came up, and Sir Charles 
having raiſed one of the gentlemen, who was all 
over blood, aſked the ſurgeon whether his 
wounds were mortal, | 
© Mr. Lowther having examined the wound, de- 
clared. that it was not mortal, upon which Sir 
Charles turning to the aſſailants, told them that 
he expected they would fubmit to give an account 
of their conduct before a proper tribunal. Upon 
his mentioning theſe words, one of the gentle- 
men anſwered him, that Sir Hargrave Pollexfen 
had attempted,” along with ſome of his diffolate- 
companions, to violate the chaſtity of 2 lady at 
Abbeville, and that they were her relations, who 
had followed the villains, in order to treat them 
s they deſerved, They added, that all they der 


"© ed, 
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fired, was, that they would aſk pardon on their 
knees, and then they were willing to leave them 
under his protection, ſeeing he appeared to be a 
man of honour, nr. 1 A as. 
Sir Charles turging to Sir Hargrave, told him 
that if he had done wrong, his duty was to ac- 
knowledge it, but if not, he would take card 
that his countryman ſhould not be reduced to fa. 
much diſgrace in a foreign county. 
" Meanneſs is the inſeparable companionof wick- 
edneſs, and no ſooner had Sir Charles done ſpeak- 
ing, than they fell on their knees, and aſked 
pardon, upon which the ſtrangers rode off, leaving 
them to.the agoniſing pains and horrors of a guil 
conſcience. By this time, Sir Hargrave's ch 
had arrived, and Sir Charles, with the aſſiſtance 
of his ſervants, having helped him into it, went 
to his own, and arrived at the houſe of Count 
de Belvidere, where he found the | biſhop. 
with ſome friends waiting for him. Father 
Mareſcotti was along with them, and the 
Count treated every one of them with the greateſt) 
civility. Next day they ſet out for Italy, raking 
the Count along with them, who during their 
journey, told Sir Charles, that ſuch was his paſs 
ſion for Clementina, that he could not give her up 
and therefore hoped that he would leave nothing 
undone to forward his ſuit, 1 49 of 
When they arrived at Bologna, Sir Charles was 
received with every mark of reſpect, both by the 


marquis and marchioneſs. Having attended with . - 
the utmoſt care to the dreſſing of thoſe wounds 

that Jeronymo had received, the young nobleman 

foon recovered, to the great joy of the-family; * 
who implozed every hleſſing on our adven 
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aſſigned him near that where his patient —_— 
and after they had been about five days at 


word. The general was ſtew 
remorſe, when he reflected on the part 
ed, and taking his ſiſter by e. begged 


. 
1 
- 
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and: commended. the ſurgeon as in angel ſent- 
from heaven. Mr. Lowther had * 


logna, Clementina arrived there along with her 
brother, the general, and his lady, for he had 
been married a fe weeks, and nothing was to be 
ſeen but harmony among all thoſe who were 
members of the family. 

The general who ad the higheſt notions of 
hee is called honour, could not bear the 
thoughts that his ſiſter ſhould be married to an 
Engliſhman, and an heretic; and therefore he 
rather expreſſed himſelf with ſeeming coldneſs, 
and even with ſome marks of diſdain. To all 
this Sir Charles paid no more regatd, than that 
of taking notice of it, ſo that by a noble triumph 
over his paſſions, he convinced the general that he 
had a foul ſuperior to OP thing bordering on 


un neſs.. 


Clementina was the picture of ſilent woe, and 
although ſhe had never — wanting in duty to 


ber mother, yet ſhe ſeemed at that time to take 


no notice of her. In order to drive all melan- 


choly thoughts out of her mind, it was propoſed 


to have a ball, and Sir Charles was to be intro- 


duced to her. 
When Clementina came into the company, 


- ſhe ſeemed wild, and having her eyes half ſhut, 


ſcarce/took any notice of Sir Charles, while her 


mother wept to ſee her in fuch an unhappy ſtate 


of mind, and Sir Charles was unable to utter one 
ith the 
he had 


+ + 
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that ſhe would once more make her relations 


happy. Her ts again ſhed tears, while the 

pious father Mareſcotti ſaid all he could to recon- 

RI the dictates of. n re- 
n. ©. 4 i} 4 


In vain, however; did the. whols. n as 
well as the confeſſor, endeavour to bring over Sir 


Charles as a coavert th the church of Rome; he 


declared that he was ſo well convinced of the 


truth, of chriſtianity, that nothing ſh a 
make him renounce its doctrines, whi 

joyed the right uſe of his reaſon. He told — 
ö that ſhe ſhould have the free exerciſe of 
her religion, and that her daughters, if ſhe had 
any, ſhould be at her own diſpoſal, to be edu- 


cated in her own religion, but all the ſons were 


to be brought up proteſtants. 


Theſe difficulties being over, inde 


family foes ed to be reconciled to the match, Sir 


Char 


him that he could not bear the thoughts of givi 
up all that was dear to him in the world, => 
therefore challenged our hero to fight. This, 
however, was What Sir Charles would by no 
means comply with, for although he was not 


had not the; leaſt douht but he would + 
receive the heart and hand of his Clementina. 
But juſt at that time the Count Belvidere, arrived * 
at Bologna, and having, viſited Sir Charles, told 


afraid; to fi de et he had too — regard for - 


the princi our holy religion to. venture his 

liſe, where * was no occaſion for doings. 
Next day Sir Charles was introduced e. 

mentina, who received him in the moſt melan- 


attitude, and having put a paper into his 
martin "OR ber, at-the. ms time 
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returning to her cloſer, leaving him unable to 
expreſs his ſentiments. He attempted to- follow 
her but in vain, for ſhe ſhut the door, and 
tall ing on her knees, prayed that God would de- 
liver out of all her troubles. Sir Charles 
N N= een paper, and read oof follows: | 
2 66 — my Bert beſt 4oveth ; my 
tutor, wy brother, my friend l ſeek me not in 
marriage! I am unworthy of ther. Ty ſoul 
+ was ever moſt dear to Clementina; 3 whenever 1 
meditated the gracefulneſs of thy perſon, I rev 
ſtraĩned my eye, I checked my faney, by medi- 

tating the fuperior graces ef ug : Maus is 
not that ſoul, thought I, to be faved? Dear ob- 
ſtinate, and pbrve e! And mall I bind my ſoul 
to a ſoul allied to perdition? - O thou ot ami 
able of men! how can I be ſure, that, were I 
_ thine, thou wouldſt not draw me after thee, by 
Jove, by ſweetneſs of manners, by condeſcend- 
ing goodneſs?" 1, who once thought a heretic 
the worlt of beings, have been f led by 
the amiableneſs of thy piety,” by the univerſality 
of thy chatity to al thy fellow creatures, to 
think more favourably of heretics, for thy ſake. 
Of what force would be the advice of the moſt 
us ebnfeſſor, were thy condeſcending good- 
2 eib (week perſuaſion, to be exerted to melt 
| a heaft: wholly thine? I know «that I ſhould 
not förbear arguing with thee, in hopes to con- 
vince thee; yet fenſible of thy ſuperior” roa 
and of my duty, might I not be entangled? M 
confeſſot would; in that caſe, grow uneaſy wit 
me. Women Jove not to be uſpected. De 
20 2 * ant: — 
by | y 
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thy love, thy gentleneſs, thrown in the other 
ſcale, ſhould I not be loſt? O thou whom m 
av loveth, ſeek not to entangle me by thy 
love! 1 | * 
« Were I to be thine, my duty to thee would 
miſlead me from what I owe. to my God, and 
make me more than temporarily unhappy : fince 
wert thou to convince me at the time, my doubts 
would return; and whenever thou wert abſent, 
I ſhould be doubly miſerable. For, canſt thou, 
can I, be indifferent in theſe high matters? Haſt 
thou not ſhewn me, that thou canſt not? And 
Hall I not be benefited by thy example? Shall 
a wrong 1eligion have a force, and efficacy, up- 
on thee, which a right one cannot have upon 
me ?—O thou moſt amiable of men! ſeek not 
to entangle me by thy love! WE” 

& But doſt thou indeed love me? or is it ow= 
ing to thy. generoſity, thy nobleneſs, thy com- 
. for a creature, Who, aiming to be great, 
like thee, could not ſuſtain the effart? I call 
upon the bleſſed Virgin, to witneſs, how I, for- 
merly ſtruggled with myſelf ! how much I en- 
deavoured to ſubdue that affection which I ever 
muſt bear to him, —Permit me, moſt generous of 
men to ſubdue it, I know thou loveſt Clemen- 
tina: it is her pride to think that thou doſt. 
But ſhe is not worthy of thee, , Yet let thy heart 
own that thou loveſt her, Toul, her immortal ſoul, 
and her future peace, In that wilt thou ſhew 
thy love, as ſhe has endeavoured to ſthew hers, 
Thou art all magnanimity ; thou canſt ſuſtain * 
the effort which ſhe , was unequal to, Maße 
ſome, other woman happy ! but let it not be in 


Italian. . 
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% You, my father, my mother, my brothers, 
and you, my ſpiritual father, have helped to ſub- 
due me, by your generous goodneſs. You have 
all yielded up your own judgments .to mine. 
You have told me, that if the choice of my 
heart can make me happy, happy I ſhall be, 
But ſhall I not, if it pleaſe God to reſtore my 
memory, be continually recollecting the argu- 
ments which you father Mareſcotti, in particu» 

lar, formely urged againſt an alliance with this 
nobleſt of men, becauſe he was of a religion ſo 
contrary to my own, and fo pertinacious in it? 
And will theſe recollections make me happy: 
O permit me, permit me, my deareſt friends, ſtill 
to be God's child? let me take the veil !—And 
let me paſs the remainder of my life in prayers 
for you all, and for the converſion and happineſs 
of the man, whoſe ſoul my ſoul Joveth, and ever 
muſt love. What is the portion of this world, 
which my grandfathers have bequeathed to me, 
weighed againſt this motive, and my ſoul's ever- 
laſting welfare? 78 

O thou whom my ſoul Joveth, let me t 
the greatneſs of thy love, and the greatneſs of 
thy foul, by thy endeavours to ſtrengthen and 
not to impair a reſolution, which, after all, it 
will be in thy power to make me break or keep! 
But my brain wounded, my health impaired, can 
I expect a long life? and ſhall I not endeavour 
to make the cloſe of it happy ? 

But, O my friends, what can we do for this 
great and good man, in return for the ob!igations 
be hath heaped upon us all? In return for his 
goodneſs to two of your children? Theſe obliga- 
vions lie heavy upon my heart. Vet who knows 
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* 


exalted merit) to add w 


, . 


not his magnanimity? Who, that knows him, 
knows not that he can enjoy the reward in the 
action? Divine, almoſt divine philanthropiſt, canſt 
thou forgive me? But I know thou canſt. Thou 
haſt the ſame notions that I have of the brevi 
and vanity of this world's glory, and of the du- 
ration of that to come! And can I have the pre- 
ſumption to imagine, that the giving thee in mar- 
riage ſo wounded a frame, would be making thee -. 
happy ? Once more, if I have the courage, the 
reſolution, to ſhew thee this paper, do thou ena- 
ble me, by thy great example, to complete the 
conqueſt of myſelf; and do not put me upon 
taking advantage of my hunowed friend's gene- 
roſity: but do God, and thou enable me to ſy, 
Not my will, but his and theirs be done !—Yet, 
after all, it muſt be, let me own, in thy choice 
(for I cannot bear to be thought ungrateful to ſuch 
hat name thou pleaſeſt ta 
that of | 7 
„ CLEMENTINA a.“ 


Sir Charles at reading this paper was aſtoniſhed, 
rplexed, and confounded, and at the ſame time 
led with admiration at the angelic qualities of 
Clementina. He threw himſelf on a ſofa, not 
heeding Camilla, who fat in the window. Phe 
lady rang. Camilla haſted to her. He ſtarted 
as ſhe paſſed him, and aroſe ; but on her return 
ſhe rouſed him from the ſtupidity that had ſeized 
him, O Sir, faid ſhe, my lady dreads your 
anger; ſhe dreads to fee you; yet hopes it. 
Haſten, haſten, and ſave her from fainting. _ 
He haſtened in, The admirable — met him 
dalf way, and — herſelf at his feet, cried, 
Set, gt orgive- 


r Al 


Forgive me, forgive the creature that muſt be mi- 
ſerable, if you are offended with her. He at- 
tempted to raiſe her, but ſhe would not be raiſed, 
ſhe ſaid, till he had forgiven her. He then 
knzeled to her, as ſhe kneeled, and claſping her 
in bis arms, cried, Forgive you, Madam! ini- 
mitable woman !—Can you — me for having 
preſumed, and for ſtill preſuming, to hope to 
call ſuch an angel mine! 

She was ready to faint, and caſt her arms about 
Sir Charles to ſupport herſelf. Camilla held to 
ber her ſalts, and ſne again repeated, Am I, am 
J forgiven.— Say that I am. Forgiven! Madam! 
he returned; you have done nothing that requires 
forgiveneſs, I adore your greatneſs of mind ! 
— What you wiſh, bid me be, and that I will 
be. Riſe moſt excellent of human creatures! 

Sir Charles raiſed her, and leading her to a 
| 2215 involuntarily kneeled on one knee to her; 

olding both her hands in his as ſhe ſat, and 
looking up to her with eyes full of love and re- 
verence. Camilla had run down to the Mar- 
chioneſs, crying, O Madam ! ſuch a ſcene! 
Haſten, haſten up. They will faint in each 
other's arms. The Marchioneſs haſted after Ca- 
milla, and found him in this kneeling poſture, 
her daughter's hands both in his. Dear Che- 
valier, ſaid ſhe, reſtrain your grateful rapture | 
For the ſake of my child's head, grateful as I ſee 
by her eyes it muff be to her—reftrain it. O 
Madam, ſaid Sir Charles, quitting Clementina's 
hands, and riſing and taking one of hers, Glory 
in your daughter: You always loved and ad- 
mired her; but you will now glory in her. Fhe 
is an angel,-Give me leave, Madam, (to Ce- 
; g - mentina).., 
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mentina) to preſent this paper to the Marchioneſs. 
He gave it to her, ſaying, Read it, Madam—- 
Let your Lord, let the Biſhop, let Father Mare 
ſcotti read it, —But read it with compaſtion for 
me; and then direct me what to ſay, what to do!. 
I reſign. myſelf wholly to your direction, and 
theirs; and to yours, my dear Lady Clementina, ' 
You ſay, you forgive me, Chevalier, faid the 
lady :—Now ſhall I forgive myſelf. God's good- 
wr and yours will, I hope, perfectly reſtore me. 
This is my direction, Chevaliec—Love my Mind, 
" yours ever was the principal object of my 
ove. | 


The whole family were ſurpriſed at this happy» _ 
turn, that had taken place in the affections of 
the young lady, and much more ſo at the conde 
ſcenſion of Sir Charles, who was determined to. 
do every thing in his power to promote her hap- 
pineſs, ſo far as conſcience was not concerned. 
The young lady was ſo much overwhelmed' with: 
his goodneſs, that ſhe could make no anſwer, 
and Sir Charles was afraid, that ſhe would have 
fainted away in his arms. He told her that he 
would never urge her any more on the ſubject, 
unleſs her brother the biſhop would give his con- 
ſent, a circumſtance that was not likely to hap-- 
pen. The violence of love, which of all paſ- 
fidns, is the ſtrongeſt, began to prey upon the 
mind of Sir Charles, and therefore he reſolved, in 
order to divert his melancholy, to viſit ſome gf. 

the ſtates in Italy. 
Accordingly he left Bologna, and after. ſpend+- 
ing ſome time at Rome and Naples, returned to 
£3 England, 


— 
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Epg!and, where he was received by his friends 
with every demonſtration of joy. The only 
thing that contributed towards . ping his peace 
of mind, was the news of Mits Byron's being 
taken extremely ill, and that ſt.e was then alon 
with her aunt, Mrs. Shirly, a, maiden lady in 
- Nottinghamſhire, He ſet out immediately for the 
reſidence of his dear charmer, and having offered 
her a {hare of his heart, ſhe gave him ail the en- 
couragement ſhe couid, conſiſtent with female 
modeity, He told her that he was free from all 
connections with Clementina, and aſſured her 
that ſhe had no reaſon to doubt his honour, Ina 
word, the marriage was ſoon agreed on, and 
Miſs Byron's friends having high . notions of 
honour, propoſed that the ceremony ſhould be 
per formed in the moſi public manner. Accord- 
ingly every neceſſary preparation was made, and 
the [adics. who were to attend, were dreſſed in 
the moſt elegant manner, but Miſs Byron, al- 
though not much decorated with reſpect to out- 
ward appearance, made a more diſtinguiſhing 
Aur? than them all put together. 

hen they arrived at the church- yard they 
were met by ſever:l young girls, daughters of the 
tenants, all decently dreficd, and carrying baſkets 
of flowers to ſpread before the bridegroom and 
bride, but the crowd was ſo g;cat, that they 
could ſcarce perform what they intended. The 
cetemony being over, Sir Charles led his lovely 
bride into the veſtry, where her aged grand- 
mother was waiting for her, and no ſooner did. 
the old lady fee the amiable pair, than ſhe drop- 
pal down en.her knees, and implored a thouſand 
bleſungs upon them. The bells were ſet 4. 

bbs WE __ ringing! 
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ringing the moment the ceremony was performed. 
and continued ſo till the whole company returned 
to the hall, where nothing but love and joy was 
to be ſeen. oe | | 
An entertainment was provided for the tenants. 
and their chiidren in the park, and after dinner. 
was over at the hall. Sir Charles went to attend 
them, his bride having declined to accompany 
him, as ſhe had never been fond of popular 
applauſe. The tenants received Sir Chajles as 
father rather than a landlord, and wiſhed him al 
the joy that a mortal can experience in this 
world. The happy day was concluded with a 
ball, and next morning Sir Charles ſent a letter 
to Jeronymo, the brother of Clementina, to let 
her know that he was now married, The ſame - 
day the church- wardens came to wait on him in 


behalf of the poor, and Sir Charles gave them 


gratuities according to their different circum- 
ſtances, taking care to join prudence with. 
charity in all his actions. Next Sunday the 
whole family made themſelves ready to proceed 
church, in order to adore that Supreme Being, 
who is the lord and author of life, and when they 
came there, the eyes of the whole congregation. 
were fixed upon Sir Charles and his amiable 
ſpouſe. People crowded from every part of the 
pariſh to ſee them; the honeſt and induſtrious 
wiſhed them all manner of ſucceſs, and the poor 
bleſſed them as benefaCtors ſent down from heaven 
to relcaſe them. | i A. EN 
Soon after the. marriage of Sir Charles, he re- 
ceived a letter from Italy, informing him that the 


Lady Clementina had eloped from her relations, 
and had taken her paſſage on board an E 


liſh 
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ip, attended with no more than one ſervant. 

This gave the moſt ſenſible uneaſineſs to Sir 

Charles, but as he was determined not to keep. 

any thing concealed from his lady, he ſhewed her 

the letter, and ſhe interceded with him in the. 

{ſtrongeſt manner, to take Clementina under his. 
rotection. 

Sir Charles immediately ſet out for London, 
where he found a letter from the unhappy lady, 
with directions where, he might {end her an. 
anſwer, He did not heſitate one moment in. 
going to her Jodgings, where he was introduced, 
and the firſt thing he did, was to propoſe con- 
ducting her to his own houſe in Groſvenor Square, 
where the would be under the care of his ſiſters. 
After ſome heſitation, ſhe complied with his 
requeſt, and went into the coach along with him, 
but next day ſhe received the news that her re- 
Jations, as well as the Count Belvidere, were 
come in ſearch. of her. 

When the marquis her father ſaw her, hs 
ruſhed into her-arms, and cried out, My daugh- 
ter | my daughter] while the marchioneſs, over- 
come with joy, ſunk down on the floor. The 
young lady, who loved her parents in the moſt 
tender manner, fainted away beſide her mother, 
and lay motionleſs for ſome time, till the mar- 
quis and Sir Charles helped her into. a chair, 
When the firſt emotions of joy were over, Cle- 
mentina lifted up her eyes, and ſeeing Lady 
Grandiſon, ſnatched her hand aud kifled it moſt 
eagerly, at the ſame time imploring upon her and. 
her beloved'cheralier, a thouſand bleſſings. Her 
heart was ſo full; but Lady L—— and Lady 
Grandiſon endeayoured to divert her attention to. 
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her parents, and congratulated them on the happy 
event of having found her. Sir Charles with- 
drawing, returned with the biſhop and Jerony- 
mo, whom he preſented to their ſiſter, and it is 

hard to ſay, whether the two young lords ſhew 
more joy, or Clementina more confuſion; She 
offered to beg pardon of her brother, but they 
would not ſuffer her, telling her, that they had 
been the occaſion of her elopement, and now 
that they had found her, they looked on their 
happineſs as more complete than they could have 
expected or hoped for. 5 l 
Jeronymo claſping Sir Charles to his boſom, 
called him his ever honoutred drotber, and thank- 
ed him a thouſand times for the generoſity he 
had ſhewn to his ſiſter; Clementina did not as 
yet know that the Count Belvidere had accom- 
panied her relations to England, for Sir Charles 
had uſed great caution, and at laſt told her that 
the count only wanted to take leave of her. She 
conſented to ſee him as one of the friends of her 
family, and he being admitted, ſhe entered into 
converſation with him with a dignity becoming 
her birth and education, ſhe knew that nothing 
could give greater pleaſure” to her relations than 
to ſee her united to the count, and therefore 
after ſome heſitation, ſhe told her parents, if they 
would give her one year to conſult her own in- 
clinations, ſhe would endeavour to oblige them, 
by giving the count her hand, This was a moſt 
Joyful ſurprize to her parents, and they con- 
ſented to ſtay a few months with Sir Charles, 
part of which was ſpent at his country-houſe in 

all ſorts of innocent amuſements, and when the 
took their leave, Sir Charles and his Lady ac- 
companicd 
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eompanied them to Dover. Jeronymo ſtaid till 
next year in England, in order to enjoy the Bath 
waters, when Air Charles, his Lady, and two 
ſiſters accompanied him to Italy, and had the 
pleaſure to be preſent at the marriage of Clemen- 
tina with Count Belvidere. Having ſtaid ſome 
time in Italy, Sir Charles, with his Lady and 
relations returned to England, and retired to 
their country ſeat, where they ſpent every day in 
doing good to their poor neighbours. Lady 
Byron, who had now born Sir Charles a boy and 
2 girl, was beloved by the poor, to whom ſhe 
was a moſt generous benefactor, and Sir Charles 
was admired by all the neighbouring gentlemen 
on account of his many virtues, 


End of Sir Charles Grandiſon. 


